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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 20. 
MR. E. T. CRAIG. 


Veteran Writer and Lecturer. 


WE have had occasion within the 
- past year to note the death of two veter- 
an supporters of phrenological science, 
men whose position before the world 
was a commanding one, Professor O. 
8. Fowler and Dr. Nathan Allen. A few 
years ago Mr. Frederick Bridges died in 
Liverpool, England, at a very advanced 
age. He was one of the best known 
men in that large city, and highly es- 
teemed in all circles. For upward of 
forty years he had been active as a writ- 
er and professional examiner, contribut- 
ing valuable data to the practical fea- 
tures of mental science. John Bright, 
whose recent departure is lamented by 
the whole British nation, was a strong 
friend of Phrenology, and it is not pre- 
sumption to say that he owed much of 
his success as a public man and as a 
private citizen to his knowledge of its 
teachings. 

The old pillars of the ‘‘ faith” deliver- 
ed by Gall and Spurzheim appear to be 
falling rapidly, yet there are many vet- 
erans still surviving. It should be ex- 
pected that a knowledge of the princi- 
ples governing mental action would 
promote long life and such is really the 
fact. 

Some of the most usefully active as 
well as aged men and women we know 
to-day are warm advocates of Phrenol- 
ogy. One of these is Mr. E. T. Craig, 
of London, England, who was born 
August 4, 1804, and is therefore in his 
eighty-fifth year. Few men can look 
back over a long career with as much 
satisfaction as Mr. Craig. From youth 
onward his life has been a very busy 
one—busy in several fields, and, for the 
most part, busy in philanthropic 
endeavor. He became interested while 
a young man of 20 in a movement that 
proved the origin of co-operative asso- 
ciations in Manchester, and the branches 
that were organized in Rochdale, Stock- 


port, Oldham, etc. He was the first 
editor of the Lancashire Co-operator, 
and lectured and wrote much in behalf of 
the social and intellectual improvement 
of English working men. About the 
year 1840 he turned his attention 
expressly to public teaching, and for 
‘ifteen years he traveled through the 
country, his topics being co-operation, 
phrenology, psychology. Compelled to 
give up this, to him favorite pursuit, by 
ill health, he became in 1858 connected 
with the press again, first as editor of 
the Leamington Advertiser. Later he 
established the Brighton Times, and 
also started the County Eapress for the 
proprietor. Afterward he was appointed 
editor of the Oxford University Herald. 

Amid all his occupations, however, 
he never lost sight of his first love, co- 
operation. Of late years he has directed 
his attention to the question of organiz- 
ation and co-operation in America, and 
has published numerous papers in the 
American Socialist and other transat- 
lantic publications. He also organized a 
plan for the federation and co-operative 
self-employment of the members of the 
building trades, which was successful so 
far as the organization was concerned ; 
but time and capital were required for 
its full development. 

‘* It is a striking fact,” says the West 
London Advertiser, ‘‘ that in the Gov- 
ernment Land Bili for Ireland there was 
not a single clause, paragraph, or sent- 
ence which had reference to the condi- 
tion and interest of the Irish laborers; 
and it isto Mr. Craig that belongs the 
credit of first directing public attention 
to this fact in the colums of the Co- 
Operative News, with the result that 
when the bill was in committee clauses 
were inserted, giving the laborers, as 
Mr. Craig suggested, the privilege and 
protection of the Land Court,and enact- 
ing that for every twenty-five acres oc- 
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cupied by a farmer a cottage suitable for 
a laborer should be built, with half an 
acre for garden culture, at a charge of 
eighteen pence a week.” 

Mr. Craigis the author of several 
books on Phrenology and kindred sub- 
jects, and the vigor of his mind at so 
advanced an age is well shown by a 
paper that was read at the May meeting 
of the British Phrenological Association 
on ‘*The Importance of Educating Pub- 
lic Opinion on Phrenology.” The news- 
paper quoted above published a review 
of a recent book by Mr. Craigon ‘‘ Lon- 
gevity,” in which this paragraph occurs. 

‘*Mr. Craig is a clear and original 
thinker. In a few lines, he often gives 
hints of very great importance. Heisa 
grave moralist, a great philenthropist, 
and his many schemes for ameliorating 
the material and social conditions of his 
fellow-men are worthy of great praise. 
He can look back upon an energetic, 
honorable, and useful career, and his 
appearance at the age of 85 proves that 
what men may call his theories have 
vitality and reality in them, and de- 
serve most careful consideration. We 
have read this little work with pleasure 
and profit, and shall often consult its 
pages. In a few sentences there is a 
fund of common sense and sound wis- 
dom, and we could quote many more 
equally pertinent and practical.” 

The following phrenological notes are 
from a sketch by the Phrenological 
Magazine, to which publication Mr. 
Craig has been an occasional contribu- 
tor. 

‘*He is versatile in talent, ingenious 
in contrivance, and has ample power to 
embellish, off-set, and enlarge upon his 
ideas, as shown by the width of the tem- 
ples and above. His large perceptive 
faculties, with eventuality and compari- 
son, give him great power to collect facts, 
acquire knowledge, and present what he 
knows in an agreeable, lucid, and in- 
structive manner. He has a favorable 
organization to teach, lecture, or write. 
He is about equally developed in the 


qualities to acquire, retain, and commu- 
nicate knowledge, and in the power to 
invent, originate, and deal in abstract 
thought. He is also very sagacious, 
intuitive, and of a penetrative cast of 
mind. Such an organization can not 
help engaging in practical and useful 
works, especially as connected with the 
wants and conditions of mankind. 

‘*His natural refinement, taste, and 
imagination, with large language, 
qualify him to express himself in a free, 
easy, graceful style, enabling him to 
present many unpleasant truths in a 
pleasing and acceptable manner. The 
moral brain, especially benevolence, is 
largely represented, which disposes him 
to take an interest in the welfare of 
mankind at large, but especially in that 
of the more dependent class. He has 
great firmness and tenacity of purpose, 
and is quite decided in purpose, tena- 
cious in bis plans, systematic in his ar- 
rangements, and methodical in his life 
and habits.” 


ISAIAH V. WILLIAMSON. 
The Eccentric Philanthropist. 


AN organization of mixed qualities in 
seeming contradiction, yet by inherit- 
ance the spirit of the man is elevated, 
refined, and aspirational. Thatis a good 
frontal development in the main, with 
perhaps, scarcely enough of the percep- 
tive organization to make the character 
broadly observant, to take in all the fac- 
tors and so supply all the data for bal- 
anced and unprejudiced reflection. His 
judgment is prompt, of that intuitional 
order that tends to jump at conclusions, 
and let the reason afterward strive to 
confirm it by the related circumstances. 
With such an intellect, and so strong a 
moral development, he would be known 
for marked independence of opinion and 
its rigid maintenance. He would be 
severe in his condemnation of wrong 
doing, but indicate it by manner rather 
than by language, for in speech he is 
reserved, and brief perhaps to tartness. 
He is pre-eminently one of those men 
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who believe in minding their own busi- 
ness, and few things disturb him more 
than the uninvited attention of others. 
The head is massed, we think, in the 
crown, where the qualities of steadfast- 
ness and conscientiousness lie, and their 
activity is expressed most conspicuously 
in his conduct. He has kindness and 








and simple attention, where the conven- 
tional address of social gentility would 
disgust him. To the world he is a dis- 
appointing man, and we do not doubt 
that he finds genuine enjoyment in do- 
ing unexpected things, and baffling 
people who are profoundly sanguine as 
to his motives and intentions. 


ISAIAH V. WILLIAMSON. 


sympathy, much of human nature, but 
one must know him well to understand 
the gentler side of his character, because 
it is so vailed by the practical and severe 
mannerisms that he shows in his every 
day conduct. He isa man of whom it 
may be said, he is hard to suit. yet a 
child could please him by its unaffected 


It must be admitted that Isaiah V. 
Williamson ‘is a singular man and al- 
though an old resident of Philadelphia, 
and for many years one of itsinteresting 
features, his life history is by no means 
known. In fact there is little to be had 
besides a stock of current anecdotes that. 
illustrate his penuriousness and singular- 
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ity. In spite of his vast wealth; and the 
liberal use he has so oftén made of it in 
the support of public charities, he limits 
his personal expenditures to the barest 
necéssities. He has never married and 
has. ho fixed abode.’ He has no home 
addréss in the city directory. He lives 
generally at hotels or boarding houses, 
and frequently changes these temporary 
quarters. Hé permits himself few of the 
comforts of life, and scarcely the neces- 
sities. Anything like luxury he re- 
nounced long ago, for gossip credits him 
with a rather luxurious and self-indul- 
gent youth, but if such ever were his 
manner of life, it was put utterly aside. 
For fifty years his career has been that 
of one devoted to the accumulation of 
wealth, even to the sacrifice of the ordi- 
nary ties and amenities of life. But at 
the same time, he has frequently con- 
tributed liberally to such charitable ob- 
jects as enlisted his sympathies. One of 
his intimate friends has said that, to his 
knowledge, Mr. Williamson had applied 
a million and a half dollars to such 
charities at different times. 

Not long ago he did a most notable act 
of philanthropy, viz: the giving by deed 
of trust property valued at $5,000,000. 
The conditions of the trust call for the 
establishment of a’ comprehensive sys- 
tem of trade schools in which boys are 
to have free instruction, under the most 
competent teachers, in any trade they 
prefer. A tract of ground near Phila- 
delphia, not larger than three hundred 
acres in extent and not to exceed in 
price four hundred dollars an acre, is 
to be acquired, and on this land the req- 
uisite number of substantial buildings 
are to be put up, designed both for class 
room and dormitory purposes. Dwell- 
ings are to be built for the instructors, 
and funds set apart for their support. 
If the five millions of the original gift 
prove to be inadequate for these various 
objects, Mr. Williamson has let it be un- 
derstood that he is ready to increase the 
endowment to ten or twelve million dol- 
lars. Hence, in its larger possibilities, 
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the gift is one of the most stupendous in 
all history. Possibly no benefaction on 
record is greater, except the foundation 
of Leland Stanford Junior University 
by Senator Stanford. 

The carrying out of this public bene- 
faction the donor has intrusted toa 
board composed of well known business 
men, and one lawyer only. ° 

In some respects Mr. Williamson’s 
sclieme overlaps that of Girard. But it 
is broader in its scope and is even more 
Superb in its proportions than that mag- 
nificent charity. The first benefits in 
both cases go to boys born and raised in 
the city of Philadelphia, and then, in 
well-defined zones, to youth everywhere. 
Then, too, in both cases, the boys ac- 
quire knowledge of some useful trade. 
But under the Girard bequest these 
privileges are restricted to orphans, or, 
as the courts have construed the legacy, 
to half-orphans, and to orphans, and the 
mechanical features of the institution are 
incidental merely. By Mr. Williamson’s 
gift the benefits are open to all, as the case 
is with Mr. Cooper’s princely gift to New 
York City, and the instruction is to be 
wholly practical, except so far as some 
lessons in the ordinary school branches 
may be found essential to progress in 
mechanical skill. 


MARTHA EVARTS HOLDEN, OR ‘‘ AMBER.” 


THE expression of this face is not that 
of a character run in the mold of com- 
monplace or conventional life. There 
is too much independence, spirit, and 
‘*selfness ” about it. Wedo not at all 
wonder that she was called queer as a 
girl because her whole nature must have 
rebelled against the formal rut-going 
life that ‘‘ good manners ” prescribes for 
the one whom destiny has marked with 
the feminine physiology. Not that she 
would have been a boy, but she wanted 
freedom to think and act as circumstan- 
ces prescribed or as her intelligence 
defined in the light of common sense. 
Note the impressibility of that organiza- 
tion, its high tone of quality, its ambi- 
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tion, perception of moral fitness, and 
earnestness. Such a character lives in 
an atmosphere of moral light, may be 
led to extremes of spiritual fancy, may 
dream wonderful dreams and see re- 
markable visions, but the motive enter- 
tained is high,the purpose far from vain 
or vague. 

There are elements of strength and 
tenacity in the outlines of that face ; 
cheek, nose, and jaw belong to a line of 
descent that possesses physical fortitude, 
but will is the stronger expression, and 
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MARTHA E. HOLDEN. 


we should expect such a woman, despite 
her unusual sensitiveness, to exhibit far 
greater capacity than most of her sisters 
to meet trials and difficulties that de- 
mand true grit. She has sympathies 
that come out freely and heartily. Re- 
serve with her is out of place in time of 
need, when a heart pleads for comfort 
and help from a fellow heart. She 
reads character promptly ; penetrates 
the disguises of cunning and hypocrisy 
with an intuitive glance, and knows 
where confidence may be safely placed, 


if she does not always follow the guid- 
ance of her own judgment. The secre- 
tive and conservative elements were 
never strong enough in her nature, and 
she has doubtless lost much from too 
much frankness, directness, and open- 
ness of spirit. Such spontaneous na- 
tures, however, are the freshness of 
modern life; they give us views of 
human nature that are a great relief 
from the weary monotone of conduct to 
which we are accustomed in the con- 
ventional walks of society, and they 
limn, if but in outline, higher and 
brighter phases of human soul life. 

In a very cordial sketch published 
not long ago, in the Union Signal, 
Frances E. Willard tells us: 

Martha Everts Holden, better known 
in Western literature as ‘*‘ Amber,” 
was born in Hartford, NewYork, near 
the Vermont boundary line. Her 
father was a very remarkable man, 
and although he died young, he had al- 
ready made his mark as one of the most. 
eloquent and talented ministers of the 


= Baptist denomination. He has been 


termed by those who have heard both 
‘speakers, ‘“‘another Beecher.” Her 
: ehildhood was signalized by a very im- 
aginative turn of mind which led her to 
be regarded as ‘‘queer” and unlike 
y other children. She used to love to be 
by herself in the woods, and made play- 
mates easily of wild birdsand thesmaller 
animals. 
Owing to her peculiar eyes, which 
were of a bright golden hazel, and hair 
which matched them in color, she was 
called ‘‘Amber” as a pet name at home, 
and she afterward adopted this as her 
nom de plume. Up to eighteen years of 
age she led a very secluded life and saw 
nothing of the world. Gov. Shuman, 
of Chicago, for many years editor of 
the Evening Journal, met her at that 
age, and asked her to contribute an 
article to that old standard daily. 
She did so, and flashed at once into suc- 
cess as a journalist. Her letters became 
very popular and she was sent to Cali- 
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fornia as a special correspondent. Let- 
ters then written were widely copied 
and embodied in various literary com- 
pilations anonymously. She married at 
the age of twenty-one, and for awhile 
thereafter laid aside her pen. But the 
marriage proved unhappy, and, finally, 
when her three children were all under 
ten, she became their only bread winner 
and protector. No shadow of blame 
ever attached to her in all the sorrowful 
years. Left with absolutely nothing, 
not even a bed to sleep on, or a table to 
eat from, she walked twenty-three miles 
to town and applied for work in a tele- 
graph office. This she obtained, and 
throughout a long winter rose every 
morning at five o’clock, got the break- 
fast for her family, took the 6:20 
train to town, walking a half mile by 
starlight and often through deep snow 
drifts to catch the train. She now 
remembered her old talent of declaiming 
and gave elocutionary entertainments 
to help eke out support for five, her 
three children, invalid mother, and 
self. Finally, when the wounds in her 
shattered life were a little healed, she 
resumed her pen, and her success was 
greater than ever. 

Recently she has been forced to lay 


aside part of her literary work on ac- 
count of failing strength. 

Miss Willard in speaking of her char- 
acter from personal observation, says : 

‘* Amber” is a woman of strong indi- 
viduality, peculiarly tender heart, 
passionate impulses, strong in preju- 
dices, and fervent in her likes and dis- 
likes. She has the keenest sense of 
justice, and yet is of a most forgiving 
nature, and without sullenness or desire 
for revenge, even under the deepest 
wrongs. She is a brilliant conversation- 
ist when at her ease, but is very sensitive 
and easily rebuffed. She does not care to 
make many friends, but links her heart 
strongly to a few. She has but little 
financial ability, and is laughably 
unbusiness like; is trustful and rather 
prodigal of money when she has it, but 
has not a particle of ‘‘ policy,” and not 
enough suavity with people for whom 
she does not care, hence can hardly 
avoid making some enemies. Further, 
she is endowed with glorious physical en- 
durance, and is a monomaniac on ques- 
tions of hygiene, both of body and 
home. 

The agreement of this pen-portrait 
with that of the engraver is something 
remarkable. EDITOR. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 


HE true historian studies past 
events together with their causes 
and effects. History is really philosophy 
teaching by example. It gives an 
experience which no other study 
gives. Much more attention should be 
given to its study in this country than 
is generally given. It is interesting to 
both the young and the old, it combines 
the improvement of the best faculties in 
man with amusement of the deepest in- 
terest, and the acquisition of the most 
important species of knowledge. 

As a power of amusement, history 
has a great advantage over novels and 
romances ; for they frequently debilitate 
the mind by inflaming the imagination, 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


and also corrupt the heart by infusing 
into it a moral poison ; but history rests 
on the basis of facts, and, at the same 
time, affords sufficient variety and 
novelty to interest the imagination. 
The love of novelty and excitement is 
natural to man, and if the mind does 
not receive wholesome food in that direc- 
tion, itis about certain to appropriate 
that which is poisonous to it. If families 
and Sunday schools would have better 
historical libraries there would not be 
such a tendency on the part of the 
young to read trashy literature. 

History subserves the highest purpose 
of improving the understanding and 
strengthening the judgment. I have 
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said that it is ‘‘ philosophy teaching by 
example ;” but I will go a step further 
and say, that itis moral philosophy exem- 
plified in the lives and actions of men. 
It adds to our experience the experience 
of others, and thus enables us to enter 
upon the duties of life with great advan- 
tage. By it we become acquainted with 
human nature, and are enabled to know 
how men will act under given circum- 
stances. We can trace the connection 
between cause and effect in human 
affairs. Many narrow and prejudiced 
persons would be much benefited by the 
study of history ; it would teach them to 
admire what is praiseworthy in others, 
and compare on enlarged principles 
other ages and countries with our 
own. 

History may be considered the school 
of sociology and political philosophy. 
From it we learn what has been hurtful 
to society in the past, and are taught to 
avoid it. A careful study of the history 
of alcohol should cause every lover of 
humanity to do his part in banishing the 
whisky traffic from the country. His- 
tory teaclies the dangers peculiar to a 
country, and enables the statesman to 
understand what is necessary to the 
welfare of the state. The history of 
France during the reign of terror is suf- 
ficient to show that a country can not 
prosper while materialism and atheism 
triumph. 

History teaches that man is a being of 
progress ; that the world will not stand 
still; and that even revolution is better 
than stagnation. War is a great evil, 
but in some cases it has been a necessity 
in order to take impediments out of the 
way of an advancing civilization. We 
hope, however, that the time will soon 
come when the gospel will completely 
triumph over force. 

True history has a_ tendency to 
strengthen the sentiments and principles 
of virtue. Vice appears odious, and 
virtue desirable in its faithful delinea- 
tions. The reader of history learns to 
connect true glory, not with wealth, or 


power, but with the disinterested employ- 
ment of great talents in the promotion 
of the welfare of mankind. 

History teaches us the instability of 
human affairs, and the importance of 
relying upon divine providence. It 
teaches that high positions are not 
exempt from severe trials, and that even 
a king or president may be assassinated. 
It teaches that riches and power do not 
afford permanent happiness, and that the 
greatest monarchs have frequently been 
more miserable than their meanest sub- 
jects. The study of history has a tenden- 
cy to check restlessness, and make men 
better contented with their lot; for it 
clearly teaches the transitory nature and 
sad discontinuity of human affairs. 

J. W. LOWBER, LL.D. 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE sweet briar and the arum blush, 
The blossoms purple, gold, and red, 
Are flames with voices in the bush, 
And holy seems the ground I tread. 
The golden bees 
Mock Memnon’s softest melodies. 


In shadows of the wood [ lie, 

And dream, unwaked by noisy marts, 
Where smoke and dust veil not the sky, 
Nor hammers beat on human hearts, 

Nor shuttles fleet 
Weave life into a winding sheet. 


The summer leisure of the birds 
Is mine, and brings refreshing rest; 
The flowers are many colored words 
That happy nature writes, and blest 
Is he who spells 
Aright the sylvan syllables. 


Here I can rest my weary brain; 
And win for health and life a lease, 
And gather strength to fight again 
The war that wins the spoils of peace; 
* This rural calm 
Soothes the tired heart like healing balm. 


When the pale axe-man strikes the stroke, 
And stills the quick life in my bosom, 
Plant near my grave a sapling oak, 
And violets of azure blossom. 
The oaken staff 
My shaft !—the flowers my epitaph ! 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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EXTRACT.—A 


DEMONSTRATION OF CENTERS OF IDEATION 


FROM 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


HE object of this paper is to furnish 
the basis of a scientific Phrenology. 

I take it for granted : 

1. That all mind manifestation is de- 
pendent on brain matter. 

2. That the various elements of the 
mind have distinct seats in the mind— 
which, however, have not been as yet 
determined, 

3. That the recent researches by phys- 
iological experimenters and pathological 
investigators—which have resulted in 
defining distinct regions for motion and 
sensation—established the physiological 
correlative of physiotogical action. 

By applying galvanic currents to 
definite portions of the brain, or by 
destroying certain areas, physiological 
experimenters caused movements of cer- 
tain limbs and muscles. In itself the 


distribution of motor areas in the brain 
would be of little value to the psycholo- 


gist, except that it proves to him the 
plurality of the functions of the brain. 
When we, however, observe that the 
thovements caused by excitation form 
the physical parallel of mental action, 
we may arrive at the psychological 
function of a certain portion of brain, 
by reducing the various faculties of the 
mind to their elements and watching 
their physical expression. 

To arrive at the demonstration of cen- 
ters of ideation. 

1. We must observe the physical ex- 
pressions of our thoughts and feelings. 

2. We must take the limbs and mus- 
cles, which are affected by definite emo- 
tions, and see on what occasions they 
were made to move by central excita- 
tion. 

Thus we find that on ‘a definite part of 
the frontal convolution (Ferrier’s center 
7) the galvanic currents have the effect 
of elevating the cheeks and angles of 
the mouth with closure of the eyes. 


(Paper read at the Anthropological Institute, 
Feb. 12th, of Great Britain and Ireland.) 


On no other region could the same be 
effected. 

Darwin points out (Expression of 
the Emotions, p. 202) that under the 
emotion of joy, the mouth is acted on 
exclusively by the great zygomatic mus- 
cles, which serve to draw the corners 
backward and upward. The upper and 
lower orbicular muscles are at the same 
time more or less contracted. Duchenne 
and Sir Charles Bell are of the same 
opinion, and Sir Critchton Browne, 
speaking of the general paralysis of the 
insane, says: ‘‘in this malady there is 
invariably optimism, delusions as to 
wealth, rank, ete., and insane joyous- 
ness, while its earliest physical symp- 
tom is trembling at the corners of the 
mouth. 

The effect produced by the galvanic 
current on Ferrier’s center No. 7 is thus 
shown to be the physical expression of 
the emotion of joy. Combe located there 
his ‘organ of cheerfulness,” which he 
afterward called ‘‘ Hope,” and there is 
no doubt some relation between the ef- 
fect of Ferrier’s experiment and the 
result of Combe’s observation. 

Prof. Sigmund Exner says the centers 
for the facial movements extend from 
the gyrus centralis anterior to the latter 
halves of the lower frontal convolutions, 
an area which corresponds with Gall’s 
‘center for mimicry” (afterward 
named ‘‘ imitation”). 

Most marked, however, is the harmo- 
ny between the results of modern expe- 
riments and the observations made by 
the early phrenologists, when we arrive 
at the demonstration of the ‘‘ gustatory 
center.” Ferrer’s experiments on the 
lower extremity of the temporo-sphenoi- 
dal convolution caused movements of 
the lips, tongue, and cheeks, indications 
of gustatory sensation. Looking up the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal 
(Vol. 10, p. 249) we find that many men 
claimed the discovery (in 1824) of 
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the organ of gustatory sensation, «s 
afterward called ‘‘Gustativeness” or 
“* Alimentiveness,” and that they located 
this center in exactly the same region. 
As this organ is difficult to be observed 
on account of the zygomatic arch and 
the temporal muscles, phrenology was 
much abused at the time. 

Prof. Ferrier’s experiments on his cen- 
ter No. 11 on the lower extremity of the 
ascending parietal convolution, resulted 
in the retraction of the angle of the 
mouth. 

The action is that of the platysma 
myoides muscle, which, as Sir Chas. 
Bell (Anatomy of expression p. 168) 
states, is strongly contracted under the 
influence of fear, and which he calls the 
muscle of fright. Phrenologists (Gall 
and Spurzheim) located in this region 
their organ of ‘‘Cautiousness,” which 


they found largely developed in persons 
known for their timidity. 

Prof. Ferrier’s center No. 7, issaid to 
cause , ‘‘raising of the shoulders with 
extension of the arms,” a movement 
which Darwin and Mantegazza refer to 
the expression of patience, submission, 
and the absence of any intention to 
resist. Gall’s organ of ‘‘ veneration,” 
which corresponds with this center, is 
said to produce an instinctive feeling of 
respect and when defective in children, 
Combe says, 1t has the effect of making 
them regardless of authority, prone to 
rebellion, and little attentive tocommand. 

Though the work, as described, is far 
from complete, it may have the effect of 
causing Gall’s theories to be re-examined 
and the effect of pointing out a sure 
method for the demonstration of centers 
of ideation. BERNARD HOLLANDER 





CIVILIZATION 


ORTY-THREE years after the 


landing at Plymouth, or in 1663, 
the first successful efforts for general 
schools were made in the colony, ‘‘to the 
end that learning be not buried in the 
graves of our fathers,” the old records 


quaintly assert. Schools were un- 
thought of when the struggle was for 
life, and more than a generation had 
passed by before any public effort was 
made for teaching even the white chil- 
dren. It was during this period that 
the white man’s influence over the In- 
dians was the greatest; for, if savages, 
they were keen observers and acute 
reasoners, and the chiefs deplored the 
demoralizing influence of mtoxicating 
* liquor among their people, when, as 
yet, none of the blessings of civilization 
had reached them. 

John Eliot, who came to this country 
in 1632, was the first, and almost the 
only active missionary worker among 
the Indians for along time. A building 
on ‘the Harvard grounds early bore the 
name of ‘Indian College.” It was in- 
tended to afford an academic course for 


AND EDUCATION 


OF THE NATIVE RACE, 


twenty Indian students, and many of 
the surrounding chiefs sent their sons 
there for instruction. A brother of 
King Philip, of Mount Hope, who was 
later a noted warrior and slain in 
Philip’s war, was a Harvard student. 
The college president bears witness to 
the ability and application of these 
Indian youths. In 1659 he says: ‘‘The 
Indians in Mr. Corlet’s ‘scoole’ were 
examined openly by myself at the public 
commencement concerning their growth 
in a knowledge of the Latin tongue, and 
gave great satisfaction to myself, and 
also to the reverend overseers.’”’ Besides. 
being diligent in their studies, these 
Indian students were orderly, and civil 
in their manners. By following the 
** Acts of the Commissioners of the Col- 
onies,” the sad end of this fair beginning 
is soon reached. Those records reveal 
the fact that President Chauncy soon 
desired the use of the Indian bui'ding 
for English students; the request was 
granted, and the Indians were crowded 
out ; and the impartial records state that 
when—only two days later—John Eliot, 
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the Indian apostle, asked these same 
officials to grant him needed aid in his 
missionary work among the Indians, 
his request was referred to other powers, 
and the commissioners themselves 
adopted plans to provide mastiff dogs to 
hunt the natives. The animals were 
called into service, and the Harvard 
Indian School was closed by the same 
august body. Many years after these 
events, when John Eliot was carrying 
his Indian Bible through the press, 
Mowaus, one of the former students at 
Harvard, was the only man known to 
Eliot who could intelligently aid him in 
the work. This Indian had, after leav- 
ing Harvard, added the printer’s art to 
his classical lore, and, according to the 
olden records, made ‘‘ commendable 
progress” therein. He composed sheets 
and corrected proof with understand- 
ing. 

The overthrow and expatriation of 
the aboriginal race are the darkest pages 
of our national history, for the few 


early efforts made in their behalf amply 
proved that the Indians were then men- 
tally and morally capable of being civi- 


lized and educated. These blessings 
were accorded so charily that the great 
mass of the race which survived the 
exterminating wars of the centuries are 
still in a state of savagery. The best 
present outlook is from Indian Terri- 
tory, where the mass of Indian civiliza- 
tion is now to be found.* This allotted 
home of the tribes, when the Indians 
east of the Mississippi were driven out 
into the unknown Western wilds, in the 
earlier part of the present century, now 
numbers a population of one hundred 
thousand souls, sixty-five thousand of 
‘whom are civilized aborigines, and the 
remainder Anglo-Saxon and negroes. 
The wiid tribes are farther west, and 
many of them are on reservations out- 
side of Indian Territory. The civilized 
Indians live in tribes holding lands in 
common and making their own laws, 


* This article was written before the late credit- 
able transactions in Oklahoma.—Eprror. 


under tribal constitutions; they have a 
common school system, and also semi- 
naries for higher education. These 
schools, though taught in the English 
language, are conducted by native 
teachers. A section of the Cherokee 
Constitution explains the prosperity of 
the tribe. Article VI., Section 9: ‘* Mo- 
rality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government, the preservation 
of liberty, and the. happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged in the 
Cherokee Nation.” Asa result of this 
policy, official reports declare that 
‘*there is not in the Cherokee Nation an 
Indian man, woman, boy or girl of 
sound mind, fifteen years old or over, 
who cannot read and write.” They also 
send students to Princeton and Yale. 
These civilized tribes support their 
schools without aid from the United 
States Government. Here are the Che- 
rokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Seminoles, and their own efforts 
prove that the race is capable of becom- 
ing an enlightened and important factor 
in our great republic. 

The wild tribes retain their savage 
customs and native language. The his- 
tory of their race, with which they are 
acquainted, renders them slow to believe 
the white man is ever their friend ; but 
whenever justly treated, they prove 
friendly and faithful. It is now only 
about seven years since any organized 
effort has been made to teach the wild 
tribes, and within a period of five years 
twelve hundred of their children were 
gathered into the schools and are re- 
ceiving instruction. These tribes are 
reaching out for civilization, and the - 
National Government is very neglectful 
of its duties to these people. It is use- 
less to establish schools without supple- 
menting them with other means of ad- 
vancement. Knowledge will not help 
a boy unless he has means for the exer- 
cise of that knowledge. It is cruel to 
teach a girl to read and sew, and to 
otherwise awaken in her mind tastes for 
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a higher life, if her whole future must 
be spent amid the degradations of sav- 
agery. Among these wild tribes is a 
broad and open field, requiring more 
than missionary labors. The National 
Government owes a duty to these Indi- 
ans, as well as large sums of money for 
lands taken from them. They have 
received in full measure the evils of civ- 
ilization, and are now asking for its 
blessings ; they ask for schools, and the 
nation with more treasure in its vaults 
than it knows how to care for, withholds 
the necessary appropriations, and, too, 
withholds the Indians’ rightful dues. 
The wild Sioux, when just from the war- 
path a dozen years ago, made a treaty 
with the United States to the effect that 
school houses and teachers should be 
furnished for their children; but the 
schools were not established according 
to the promise. Throughout the distant 
reservation, among the wild tribes, the 
angel of civilization is troubling the 
stagnant pool of savagery. The Nava- 
jos are struggling into civilization under 
adverse circumstances. The United 
States owe this tribe for education, un- 
der’ treaty stipulations, nearly three 
quarters of a million dollars; yet with 
this sum due the tribe, the Government 
provided one school for a people num- 
bering 17,000 souls. The Moque, pe- 
culiarly tenacious of tribal usages, call 
to us from the mesa tops and ask the 
blessings the white man enjoys. The 
bloodthirsty Comanches ask schools for 
their children, in this manner express- 
ing their readiness to accept civiliza- 
tion. 

The Government schools already es- 
tablished—inadequate as they are—are 
not supported by Government alone. 
Charitable individuals and religious or- 
ganizations aid materially. The five 
Government boarding schools supported 
by special appropriation — grudgingly 
and sparingly given—are also aided by 
charity. Of these, the Carlisle School, 
located in Pennsylvania, has a very in- 
teresting history, gathered up in its ten 


years’ existence. This school is the re- 
sult of the labors of Capt. A. H. Pratt, 
who, while in charge of a band of hos- 
tiles banished to Florida, so pitied their 
forlorn friendlessness that he enlisted 
the sympathies of certain summer resi- 
dent ladies. They taught the children, 
while he himself endeavored to train 
them industrially. This effort proved 
so successful that he proposed to the 
department in charge tc give over to 
his use, for an Indian training school, 
the ‘‘Old Barracks” at Carlisle, Pa., to 
which the authorities consented. These 
barracks were originally a prison for the 
Hessians captured during the Revolu- 
tionary war. In the Indian wars that 
followed they were in use as a place to 
train soldiers to hunt the natives. They 
were burned during the late war, but 
rebuilt and used as a training school for 
cavalry, until finally, in 1879, they were 
converted into an Indian school. One 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars per 
year Government allows for each pupil. 
Here in this school of four or five hun- 
dred Indian children and youths are 
found representatives of forty tribes, re- 
moved from their wild life to civilized 
teachings and influences. (Report of 
year ending June, 1886.) That this 
school has proved a success is shown by 
the fact that when appropriations for 
needed improvements were refused by 
the Government, the Indian students 
themselves contributed, from their scanty 
means, obtained by outside labor among 
the farmers, the sum of nearty two 
thousand dollars, to commence a new 
dormitory. They also gathered lumber 
and burned bricks. Yet these Indians 
who gave of their earnings and labor 
will not own the building when finished, 
but it will be the property of the United 
States, and can be again transformed 
into a school to hunt Indians, as it was 
in days of old. This nation can give 
nothing to the red men, for the land was 
once theirown. Nearly three times as 
much money is, according to recent 
national reports, annually spent in sub- 
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jugating the Indians as is expended for 
their civilization and education. . Take, 
for instance, tbe Report of Indian Com- 
missioners for 1886. During that year 
$17,643,468 “were expended in Indian 
war service, while only $3,325,500 were 
devoted to their maintenance, civiliza- 
tion, and education, and two-thirds of 
even this latter sum is for other purposes 
than civilization. It is no marvel that 
the aboriginal race is still in a state of 
savagery, a hunted people, with exter- 


minating wars following them through 
the centuries. The duty of the United 
States is too prominent to be unknown, 
and too great to be ignored. The In- 
dians justly claim recognition and pro- 
tection. They are products of a native 
soil, and cling thereto with despairing 
tenacity. To.solve the. problem the 
race must be gathered into.a common 
brotherhood,.upon the broad basis of.a 
Christian civilization, education, aud 
citizenship. ANNIE E. COLE. 





FROM A 


HE trite old saying that “‘ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” 
is as true to-day as it ever was, and 
truer it may be. We have all realized 
its potent justice, for things will look 
differently at a distance from what they 
when close at hand, and as a rule ob- 
jects are notimproved by nearness. Cer- 
tain details are perhaps lovelier the more 
narrowly we examine them ; but for the 
most part things geta rich and mellow- 
ed grace by distance, and imagination 
may expatiate at its pleasure; and are 
not imagination and distance the twin 
enchanters of the world? Itis the old 
story of the prince who gazing from a 
mountain top’saw a glorious landscape 
stretching away before him, beautiful as 
a picture of fairy land it seemed, with 
green forests and verdant valley, bi- 
sected by noble streams flashing mirror- 
like in the sunlight. Delighted with 
the prospect, the prince asked the coun- 
ty of his father, the king, as his king- 
dom, but when he had received it and 
rode into the new land he found only a 
howling waste; the land was sterile, 
the forests were moss grown and weird 
and unsightly, and the flashing water 
was nothing but still and stagnant pools 
that diffused a noxious and pestilential 
vapor. 

Most of us haveexperienced this magic 
which distance works on scenery. Have 
you not seen in the summer’ sunshine 
a soot-grimed, weather-beaten hovel 


DISTANCE, 


look like a palace, many a time? With 
a ripening field of corn for its golden 
back ground, an orchard on one side; 
on the other a small stream and in front 
sheep and kine feeding in the green 
meadow, it might have been the palace 
of a fairy queen come out for a sum- 
mer’s shepherding, and you think of 
Armida’s island. palace where the brave 
crusading knight lay in thrall, and of 
little Trianon and Marie Antoinette 
feeding her ducks and. hens and cows, 
with the great lords of France attending 
her dressed like cow-herds. How the 
sun flashes on the broken, cobwebbed 
window panes! Are you sure those are 
not burning, flashing precious gems that 
shine so gloriously? Artists perhaps 
come to transfer the beautiful landscape 
to their canvas, and to copy its marvel- 
Jous flow of line and picturesque ar- 
rangement of natural accessories. Yet 
you know very well that it is no palace, 
only a tumble down, sordid, ancient 
ruin, and close at hand all its rich color- 
ing would vanish; distance having 
been that, emphatically, which had lent 
enchantment to the view. 

‘*Melrose by moonlight,” is a very 
different structure from the real Mel- 
rose seen close at hand under the clear, 
penetrating light of day. Standing at 
a few rods distance in the light of a sum- 
mer moon the ruined old abbey becomes 
transformed into a perfect building such 
as one might dream of, but never hope to 
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see. Its central tower and sculptured roof 
and noble gable of the south transept, 
and the grand eastern window with its 
**slender shafts of shapely stone,” look 
like the work of fabled genii so marvel- 
lous and perfect do they seem. There is 
not a hint, nor a suggestion of ruin to 
be seen, no moss, no creeping ivy, no 
broken stonework anywhere. Approach 
your enchanted abbey, and what do 
you find? A building half in ruins, a 
mass of ivy and gray colored stone, a 
wreck of the middle ages, weird, uncan- 
py, hoary, where birds build their nests 
and rats revel at their will. 

As with scenery so it is with regard to 
a nation’s life and human character. 
The famous Golden Age, pictured by the 
poets, when beneficent Saturn reigned 
over the fresh and vigorous earth, and 
the ground produced subsistance for 
man without culture, when violence 
was unknown, and Astrea the goddess 
of Justice ruled over the actions of men, 
was but the distorted vision of the 
Greeks in looking back at the past. 
Every people have had their Golden Age. 
It is always in the past—a great golden 
haze stretching along the horizon, a 
gorgeous blaze of color that never fades 
by time, and whose memory haunts one 
like the intoxicating perfumes of an 
Italian garden .in the etherial white 
moonlight of midnight, when with the 
silver beams and white blossoms and 
the pale marbles and murmuring foun- 
tains its charms are those of rest, silence, 
leisure, dreams, and passion. The past 
is always glorious, always lovelier than 
the present. The men were more heroic 
then, of larger mold and more god- 
like mien; the women were chaster, 
more beautiful, so we think. Love 
was then a thing of heaven, and men 
had the faith of children, and the force 
of the fabled gods. But has not dis- 
tance modified our judgment, blurred 
distinctive qualities, concealed deficien- 
cies, softened down excrescences, and so 
transformed the meaning and themanner 
of the fact that we scarcely know wheth- 


er what we see is hero or demon, the 
briJliant palace of Armida in the meadow 
or the half-ruined cottage draped with 
moss and creepers and tenanted by rats ; 
whether we ought to admiré or whether 
it is that which all our training teaches 
us to condemn ? 

There never were any heroes like 
those of Homer. Agamemnon, Hector, 
Achilleus, Anchises, were the idolized 
men of the past. Everything is exag- 
gerated by the poet, because he is look- 
ing at things from a distance. The vir- 
tues of his heroes stand out full and 
strong and without relief, and so do also 
their vices and crimes. Nor is the his- 
torian a more discriminating critic than 
the poet. He introduces us to.certain 
characters and gives us their names, but 
are they real personages after all? 
Would their own generation recognize 
them? LIopine not. They are as much 
mythical characters as any of Homer’s 
heroes, or he ‘‘ who sailed o’er danger- 
ous seas to found a second Troy in 
Latium.” Take the vaunted Alfred, 
or St. Louis of France, were they such 
saints as their panegyrists would have us 
believe? They were shining lights, no 
doubt, but they had their faults like 
other men. And do these human 
weaknesses which we discover at a 
closer inspection make them less dear to 
us? Our dilapidated hut is none the less 
a glorious feature in the landscape, in 
the sunshine and at a distance; and the 
window panes which sparkle like a 
dozen kohinoors, may be foul, and frac- 
tured and cobwebbed, but the flash is 
there all the same and none but the 
blind can fail to see it. 

And what of poor Mary Stuart, that 
crux of the historian, that shuttle cock 
of the partisan, after all the controversies 
that have raged about her name, and 
the hundred of volumes that have been 
published of her life and time, what do 
we know of her? Was she both chaste 
and fair, was she a noble, heroic queen, a 
loving, devoted, slandered woman, or 
was she the foul ogress, the adulteress, 
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the murderess, the she-wolf that her ene- 
mies represent her? Who can tell? 
Who is able to judge at the distance 
from which we stand? She presents the 
shifting colors of the chameleon as we 
see her, now black as ink, now of a 
scarlet hue, and anon as white as wool. 
But what was the woman in the reality 
of her life? Perhaps no worse than her 
contemporaries, perhaps sinning and 
sinned against ; guilty, yet not half as 
bad as her sentence. Who knows? 
And there is Cataline, too—well I have 
always thought I would like to read his 
marginal notes to Cicero's orations, or 
Sallust’s partisan history. We might 
then have a different opinion of the 
man. 

Whatever thing or person we look at 
the lines of perspective vary, according 
to the standpoints we occupy, the angle 
at which it is placed, and whether it is 
subjected to any transforming influence 
of color. Should we not then be most 
cautious and lenient in our judgment 
of others, closing our eyes and ears to 
the worst, ever believing in the best? 
We can not stand near enough to any 
man to judge of his actions entirely ac- 
cording to his feeling and on the ground 
plan of his motives ; for we can never 
get so really within the heart of our 
nearest friend as to read through and 


through the complex inter-Jining which 
goes through the letters of the simplest 
duty. In truth, is there such a thing as 
simple duty out of childhood and beyond 
obedience? Duties as well as facts, 
change in their significance according 
to their relative distance from ourselves; 
and as the poet says ‘“‘Things are not 
what they seem.” i 

When youth starts out for the goal of 
life how brilliant does the future seem, 
how easy manhood can clutch the golden 
prize, how bappy will he be when suc- 
cess is won! That is from a distance. 
He reaches manhood, grasps and holds 
all the triumphs of life, grows old, and 
what is his youth looked back on from 
a distance? Is it nota fairy kingdom 
crowded with delights, happy days, 
murmured songs, ravishing dreams 
and blessed anticipations ? It isa Golden 
Time that he wishes would return once 
more. And such is human life! -We 
are always gazing from a distance. 
Our brightest dream is only a tumble- 
down vine-wreathed cottage with the 
sunlight falling on it—a palace at a dis- 
tance. Can we not look forward with 
hopeful hearts to that eternal life be- 
yond the grave when we shall see not 
as through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face ? 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 





GENA’S SKYLIGHT. 


HAVE no scientifically sought ex- 

perience of supernatural knowledge 
to detail in the following. Everything 
that is remarkable at all in it has come 
to me unexpectedly and unsought. I 
have sometimes found that these ideas 
called strange or occult, cherished by 
societies or advanced in scientific circles 
are sometimes found growing in vivid 
strength in some solitary heart who has 
never read or heard of them. I know 
of one poor woman from whose simple 
account of her own history I have 
learned much of the beauties and mys- 
teries of life. She knows no language 


but her own, and a critic might often 
see grave faults in her uncultured style. 
But she has watched the birds, the but- 
terflies, and flowers; all animals seem 
to love her and do as she wished to have 
them. One might learn much of natural 
history by hearing her talk an hour of 
her canaries and parrots, her dog and 
her cats, of the birds that come at her 
window for crumbs and the butterflies 
that visit her flowers, and flowers seem 
to grow wonderfully well for her. Her 
touch is gentle and helpful and her face 
is always bright. Wherever she has 
found sorrow, she has soothed it and all 
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those she has helped have seemed irre- 
sistibly to unfold to her the hidden pages 
of their hearts. Nature and the heart 
have been her teachers, and like a child 
gathering wild flowers she has found 
unsought many a blue-eyed truth that 
a scientist or psychologist may have 
been long hunting after. 

I have heard of those who have for 
years petted some exotic plant until it 
might have grown to a foot in height, 
a fair and fragrant dwarf and carried it 
with them toa southern home and found 
there the same flower growing out in 
the open air—in gorgeous beauty, a 
magnificent stately plant, and they have 
thrown their little, long cultivated pets 
away, the new wild beauties had so fas- 
cinated them. So I find some newly 
asserted fact that I have puzzled over, 
half believed and half doubted as pro- 
claimed by some great thinker, blooming 
full grown in Gena's solitary soul, and 
she is sure of it, her voice thrills as she 
talks of it and her eyes glow. In her 


early life she had great sorrow and deso- 
late hours when every door and window 
of hope seemed closed, then she says, as 
down through a heavenly skylight came 
comfort or help. The skylight is always 


there, even in a thunderstorm. She 
thinks there’s a skylight in every soul 
if it were only brightened up. She has 
guided herself through most unfavora- 
able surroundings, safely and serenely. 
In my dreams, she says I have often 
seen myself looking down in great pity 
on my own troubles, as if I were out of 
myself pitying myself, saying over and 
and over, ‘‘poor heart, how I pity 
thee.” 

I read to her these two verses from the 
the Swedish, and she says, ‘‘ that’s the 
way I feel often, as if I would rock my 
own heart to sleep.” - 


“O heart, weary heart, could I have thee 
before me, 
In my arms could I fold thee, and rock thee 
to rest— 
Asa mother her child I'd softly sing o’er thee, 
And see thee no more by thy sorrow dis- 
tressed. 


O mine and not mine, thou sorrowful heart, 

Wilt thy king at last open thy portals some 

day? 
Then shalt thou and sorrow eternally part, 

And homeward together thou and I fly 

away.” 

When quite young, said Gena, I had 
the care of my two sisters away from 
home. My mother with the rest of thie 
family were in another country where 
she was obliged to remain with my 
father, who had met with a serious acci- 
dent, taking him from business. One 
night I was overpowered with a strange 
sense of sadness and depression that I 
could not shake off. I could not 
sleep, I lay in a sort of wakeful reverie. 
Isaw my mother standing beside me. 
She was in her long nightdress; she 
looked very pale, and spoke to me in 
clear earnest tones, ‘‘ Gena, Gena, take 
care of the girls,” she said, ‘‘ be very 
kind to them, I can do it no more here. 
I leave them in your care.” With one 
intense look of love and longing she 
vanished. I lay awake for hours sob 
bing. In the morning came a telegram. 
My mother had died in the night just at 
one o’clock, about the time of my vision 
for vision it seemed to me. I can not 
call it a dream, I am sure I was not 
asleep. 

My mother had only been ill two days 
and I had known nothing of it. I had 
always tenderly watched and guarded 
my sisters, but the last appeal of my 
mother only depened and made more 
sacred my sense of responsibility. I 
have a more vivid recollection of her 
as she looked that night than I have of 
any other hour of my life, associated 
with my mother's voice or presence. I 
could now, after all these years have 
passed, if I were an artist, perfectly pic- 
ture her sad, sweet face as she looked 
that night. 

Who shall say what intense love or 
longing prayer can do? Whither may 
it bear, or how may it inspire the de- 
parting soul? Only a year agolI had a 
brother two years older than I to whom 
I was devotedly attached. He was sud- 
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denly taken away from me. For days 
previous to his death he was uncon- 
scious. He had made no will, and he 
was unable to give any last directions 
about his earthly affairs. I was away 
from home at the time of his death and 
some weeks afterward I was very sick, 
unable to sit up. I lay one night very 
quietly. I was awakened, the room was 
quite light enough from the glow of the 
lamp outside for me to see distinctly the 
face and form of any one in the room. 
I saw my brother kneel down beside my 
bed and look at'me intently. With no 
surprise or fear I lay quietly looking at 
him as if sure of his friendly nearness. 
And there came as if from his soul to 
mine these words, ‘‘ Gena, I want you to 
write to Julia to make her will.” Then 
came to me word-for-word directions 
about property followed by the wish that 
the daughter Annie should not be adopt- 
ed by the person so earnestly urging it, 
and that to her should be given the larg- 
est share of the property as she would 
need it most. After these directions, 
with minute details about the will and 
the family,my brother vanished as gen- 
tly as he came. I was too sick for days 
to visit my sister-in-law and advise her, 
and every night for three weeks this 
visit was repeated. I wrote to Julia 
giving her these directions. I had 
wished to see her personally, fearing she 
might neglect advice coming in such an 
unusual way if I should merely write it. 
She made the will and followed the 
directions and I saw my brother no 
more. I must say that the advice im- 
pressed thus upon me through my 
brother was just the advice he would 
have given had he been still with us as 
in his other days. 

I lost a dear friend much older than 
myself ; I had tenderly watched over her 
during many hours of sickness. I was 
with her until the last. She said to me 
some hours before she died that if she 
could from the other world help or watch 
over me she would. Months after she 
died through the rascality of another I 


had lost a large share of my income and 
was distressed very much by the loss. 
One day when worried about a debt that 
must be paid or serious consequences 
ensue, there came to me as in her own 
sweet clear voice, ‘‘Go to Herbert ; go 
to Herbert.” Herbert was the son of my 
lost friend. I wrote to Herbert. He 
came to see me. I told him my present 
necessity. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you come before?” He insisted on pay- 
ing all the indebtedness and seemed 
really glad to do it; would take no note 
of obligation from me. 

A few days after his sister sent mea 
birthday present of some money that 
just exactly paid another debt that was 
troubling me. I can not help but feel 
that Helen in heaven watches over me 
and impresses her dear ones to help me. 
These things happened beforeI was 
married. I was very happy with my 
husband, he was as tender hearted as a 
woman and yet firm and self-reliant. I 
looked up to him and almost worship- 
ped him; I could not think of life or 
home or happiness without him. But 
my married life was very brief. The 
time came when I knew my husband 
must die. I watched the hours slowly 
move on. As he ceased to breathe I 
saw a soft cloud of vapor form over him 
until at last I could see very plainly the 
outlines of a form hovering only a little 
way above the silent breast, as if bound 
there by some slight invisible link. I 
think now of a little boat just fastened 
a moment to the shore before it sails out 
of sight. I saw a face, my husband's 
still, but so lovely, so peaceful, as if 
wrapt in a blissful sleep. As this slight 
connecting cord seemed to sever—this 
beautiful ethereal form thrilled as a bird 
winging its way, and then, I did so pray 
for one last look of remembrance—and 
the eyes looked on me tenderly as the 
form arose. I saw the outstretched 
hand and then the spiritual form of my 
living, immortal, husband gathering all 
its strength for its final flight, passed out 
of my earthly sight. My mind was 
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never clearer, my sight was never surer. 
Ido not fancy, dream, or imagine—I 
know I saw my husband, and now 
never once think of him as in the 
grave. 

There was a new book that had just 
been given him, and that he was read- 
ing the day before he died. I bad never 
read any of it, but after he was gone I 
looked over it and read some things he 
had marked. . They were these words, 
‘**T pray you my friends, if you indeed 
love me, see that my body is buried into 
dust that the vestal fire of the soul may 
pass on its way rejoicing.” Pythagoras 
says, ‘‘This is that deposit out of the 
jewel of light passing on its way rejoic- 
ing. That it may be released unfettered 
it is a holy necessity that the body re- 
turn to dust.” At the bottom of the page 
my husband had marked with double 
lines these words of a scientist, ‘‘ In some 
way I have become possessed with the be- 
lief that thesoul of'man hasa counterpart 
of the body, and inthe theory of thedual 
man I havelong sought for the key of life 
and death. Whether this body and 
sinew he says is a thin, ethereal vapor 
which, according to natural law, death 
alone should set free, and a simple 
microscopic device might be made that 
would assist the dull sight of human eye 
so that it might penetrate the most min- 
ute particles of the air we breathe and 
thus witness the soul and the ethereal 
form take flight to the boundaries of the 
other world.” 

Gena has brought her husband’s book 
to me and she says here is something 
about an object glass and proper condi- 
tions of light and molecular attractions 
and an astral body—I do not understand 
these expressions, but I have seen his 
friend pass away. It must be that I 
have seen through my skylight, where 
all my knowledge comes. As I have 
had no books to teach me, God sends 
his messages to me as direct as the tele- 
graph comes. I opened the book and 
read what Gena has never read, but yet 
she has the same idea half hidden. 


‘“*This little world is one of God’s great 
whispering galleries and is so conducted 
as constantly to bring God's messages to 
us in an unaffected simplicity, or pol- 
ished elegance, in love’s fidelity and na- 
tures grace. If man will but rise above 
his grosser nature, and keep his harp- 
strings attuned to unselfish universal 
Love with a sincere and open-hearted 
veracity he will read the message of the 
Deity and commune with God, and men 
will then know the actual reality of 
things without seeing it enter the objec- 
tive eye.” Idon’t quite understand all 
that said Gena, but when we are left all 
alone God always comes to us. All the 
doors of happiness may be shut, you 
may be in trouble’s darkest dungeon, 
but there will always be a skylight. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





THE GOOD NEW TIME. 


You may talk of the time, the good old time, 
When the world was so honest and true, 

But give me the time, the good new time, 

When the world is being made anew. 

I’ll admit that our gold is not so pure, 
And our silk is more mixed they say; 

But a something has come that will endure, 
When the gold and the silk will cecay. 

That something is Wisdom, whose price is 

untold, 

With her science, discoveries, and arts; 

On her mission divine to make and to mold, 
And develop the good in our hearts. 

You may talk of the time, the good old time, 
When the wise and true sat in state, 

To decide what the men in the good new time ~ 
Were to have for their creed and fate; 
Or the time when the doom would be death 
To the man who would dare to proclaim 
That the sun did not move ’round the earth, 

Or the world was not flat as a plain; 
Or of arts that so long have been lost, 
They were good for the men of that day; 
But pyramids now are not half the cost, 
And the printer can make them to “ pay.” 
So give me the time, the good new time, 
When all hearts will be honest and true; 
When Wisdom will banish the era of crime, 
And the world will be made over new. 


A. P. BEEBE 
Brooklyn. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


—~+oe—— 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


“DEBATE IN CRANIUM CASTLE.” 


UMBER nine of the ‘‘Human 
Nature Library,” * consists of 
a debate among the faculties residing in 
‘‘Cranium Castle.” The faculties ex- 
press their separate opinions and spirit 
in relation to a great question under 
debate in which all are interested, and 
perhaps no clearer idea of the nature of 
each of the mental faculties can be found 
in print. Mental philosophy has been 
burdened with indefinite statements and 
one name has been used as an umbrella 
or mantle to cover a group of mental 
forces, such as ‘‘ memory,” with its ten 
faculties, ‘‘ judgment,” ‘‘ understand- 
ing,” “selfishness,” ‘‘affection,” and 
‘** morality,” each having several facul- 
ties. 
The debate above referred to will be 
read with interest by all students of 


*Published Quarterly by Fowler & Wells Co., at 
30 cents a year, ten cents per number. 


Phrenology, and those who have not 
made mental science a familiar subject 
will perhaps, for the first time, get a 
clear idea of what faculties they have, 
and how they work upon matters of 
interest, analogous to a legislative de- 
bate. 

We now wish to say something about 
the ‘‘Castle” itself which has many 
suites of rooms, each room being occu- 
pied by its special tenant. The tenants 


have a variety of tastes and inclinations, 
and the location and size of their apart- 
ments are quite satisfactory and pleasant 
to each according to the work they have 


to perform. 

In cities, towns, and villages the 
inhabitants incline to crowd themselves 
into neighborhoods according to their 
tastes, dispositions and occupation. In 
this Castle also, those tenants who re- 
semble each other in disposition and 
purposes are formed into classes or 
groups, and occupy apartments contigu- 
ous to each other; thus the basement 
rooms are occupied by those neighbors 
who are adapted to understand and 
manage things that are earthly and 
physical. They are employed in 
the cultivation of animal feeling. 
They do the fighting and the butch- 
ering, the cooking and the conceal- 
ing, and the acquiring. Some of 
them observe things and facts and deal 
in mere material qualities. Some of 
them gather up knowledge for the 
higher tenants who can combine the 
facts and work them into principles. A 
glance at the phrenological head will 
show the nature of each individual refer. 
red to. 

In the rear portion of this Castle is 
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located another group of occupauts who 
are engaged in the field of love and 
affection. Here are reunions, social 
gatherings, courtship and marriage, the 
nursing, training,and education of chil- 
dren, and the enjoyment of home com- 
forts. Here may be seen the child’s 
toys, the hobby horse, juvenile books 
and all the household gods sacred to 
affection, some of them having served 
and solaced a dozen generations of chil- 
dren. 

In the middle portion of this Castle 
we find a group of characters whose 
duty it is to manufacture and acquire 
and conserve whatever is valuable to 
stand watch and guard against all sur- 
prises, dangers and inconveniences. 

The front basement rooms being 
occupied by the observers, the dealers in 
things and qualities, in the second story 
front rooms are located the members of 
the historical society. They gather data 
and remember knowledge for the 
information of all the other members. 
Here are the writers and editors, and the 
speakers that acquire and retain all the 
information that the group in the lower 
story observes. They make the books, 
papers and libraries and do the teach- 
ing. 

The members who are inclined to 
treat of the philosophical and metaphys- 
ical and higher intellectual work, reside 
in the third story front rooms. These 
are employed in searching out laws, 
relations and first principles, and the 
philosophical and logical qualities of 
things and subjects. One of the mem- 
bers is especially employed in classi- 
fying, arranging and contrasting things 
and themes, and is inclined to speak in 
parables, metaphors, or in some form of 
criticism, and is fond of chemical 
and all kinds of analysis. It was he 
who dictated Alsop’s fables, suggested 
the arrangement of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and isthe author of parables, prov- 
erbs, tropes and figures of speech. In 
this group there is an individual who 
recognizes everything that is droll and 


ludicrous, shows up that which is 
facetious, being inclined to make amuse- 
ment for the rest, to use the lash of ridi- 
cule, and to scourge folly into decorum ; 
he makes droll and witty suggestions, 
throws a gay glance upon life's follies, 
thereby provoking laughter, and pro- 
moting health and happiness in the 
whole neighborhood. He takes in hand 
the insolent, vicious youth ‘after every 
kind of punishment has been applied 
without obedience and reformation. He 
begins upon his victim with a roguish, 
frolicsome style of address, his eyes 
beaming with jolly kindness mingled 
with a mischievous twinkling, thus he 
ridicules insolence and makes awk ward- 
ness so laughable and vice so monstrous 
that the delinquent drops the error and 
seeks shelter in the ranks of those who 
are well behaved. If the reader will 
look along the balcony behind the funny 
member, he will find the region of 
music, art and esthetics. This is the 
realm of imagination, song and poetry, 
refinement and culture; these are the 
decorators of society. Sometimes the 
philosophical members in the front room 
seek to exercise some restraint and guid- 
ance in order that the zesthetical mem- 
bers may not carry adornment too far, 
and that discretion shall be sure to lay 
the firm and enduring ground work. 

In the tier of the upper back rooms or 
offices, dignity, ambition and persisiency 
dwell, and have in charge topics relating 
to public sentiment; and act on these 
as the promoters and dictators ; they 
might be called the elite, having to 
do with fashion, responsibility, respect- 
ability, and whatever concerns reputa- 
tion and family pride. 

The grand dome of this Castle has the 
residents of the great Court of justice, 
devotion, philanthropy and spiritual- 
ity ; occupying as they do the highest 
place, removed from earth, where they 
can overlook all the other members of 
the different groups, displaying a con- 
trolling influence, and may be denomi- 
nated the ‘‘Government” of the Castle. 
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These members never fight or contend 
for their rooms or their rights ; but em- 
ploy all the influences of manly honor, 
from kind and earnest persuasions 
up through all the sanctions of justice, 
and all the motives that the love of God 
and man can inspire. And if these 
members are listened to, if their advice 
is not ignored but adopted, prosperity 
and happiness prevail in the Castle. It 
sometimes may occur that the domain of 
this group is contracted in its apartments 
and unfortunately entrenched upon by 
the rooms of the lower members, so 
that the rightful occupants are crippled 
in their action, and dwarfed in their 
size, health and strength. Thetrue law 
of the Castle in respect to all its mem- 
bers, is, that there shall be co-ordinate 
action ; every member having his full 
weight of influence, serving the whole 
in his capacity, and enjoying all the 
remuneration of the joint efforts of all. 
The laws of nature in human life 
derived from excellent heredity trained 
and developed in harmony with the laws 
of its being in its best condition, is the 
proper object of our endeavor and the 
fulfillment of the Creator’s laws. 


—:0:—— 
THE TEACHER. 


HE person whose skill with the 
grindstone sharpens the axe or 

the scythe is as much a producer as 
he who fells the forest tree or squares 
the timber for the frame of the house or 
the ship, and the teacher who instructs 
a pupil how to keep accounts, manage 
correspondence, and qualifies him for 
commerce, banking, and other kinds of 
business, contributes quite as much to 
the acquisition of property as he who 
writes up the accounts, lays the plans 
for the business, and works out results. 
A firm on Broadway knew how to trade, 
buy and sell goods, but did not under- 
stand accounts, and their book-keepers 
and salesmen, and even their porter, 
combined to cheat the firm by theft, 
which they systematized, uutil the house 


was thoroughly honeycombed, and al- 
though it supposed itself to be worth 
$200,000 it learned one morning sud- 
denly that it was utterly bankrupt. A 
business man needs the teacher so that 
he will know what his account books 
mean and how to understand them. 

Those who have little education, and 
are obliged to work at some laborious 
calling, imagine that the professions 
constitute an easy way to respect and 
success. They fancy that the lawyer, 
the minister, teacher, or physician earn 
their money with very little labor. The 
blacksmith, the carpenter, and the far- 
mer, who labor with muscle and might 
in the shoeing of horses, in the building 
of houses and working up trees into 
material for houses, and in the produc- 
tion of corn, are apt to think that the 
people who work with brain are only 
pensioners upon the bounty and leni- 
ency of the world. 

Let the teacher, then, feel that al- 
though he does not wield the axe, the 
saw, or the hammer, or guide the ship 
or control the locomotive, he is no mean 
spoke in the wheel of the world’s suc- 
cess and progress, and that all other 
men whose success depends upon the 
teacher’s instructions owe him in no 
small measure their successful efforts in 
life. He may, therefore, while doing 
his duty faithfully, stand erect among 
the world’s noble men. 

But all can not secure success in 
teaching. Many persons are well ed- 
ucated and yet they can not teach. 
teaching requires three things: First, 
the power to acquire knowledge ; sec- 
and, the power to remember it, and 
third, the power to tell it. This involves 
an elastic and energetic constitution, a 
good degree of what we call the mental 
and the motive temperaments, which 
give activity, strength of mind, and 
earnestness of character. Of course the 
teacher needs health. A dyspeptic, ner- 
vous person should not be engaged for 
the school room as a teacher, any more 
than a lame horse for service on the 
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road or the racecourse, or an -unsea- 
worthy vessel for service on the ocean. 
In the teacher we look for a large and 
active brain, and a fullness across the 
brow which gives strong perceptive 
power. With this development he is 
enabled to acquire knowledge. If he be 
full through the middle portion of the 
forehead, where the organs of memory 
are located, he may hold the knowl- 
edge which he acquires. If he has also 
a full and prominent eye, which donates 
the power of expression, he will be able 
to gather, remember, and express know]- 
edge. The upper part of the forehead 
should also be large, giving strong rea- 
soning power, so that the questions of 
inquisitive pupils may be readily an- 
swered, and that he may be able to ex- 
plain the philosophy of the subjects of 
instruction. His back-head sbould also 
be well rounded and ample, giving him 
social disposition and the ability to 
awaken the love of the children toward 
himself and one another. He may have 
but a medium degree of Continuity, be- 
cause there is so much variety, such 
frequent interruptions and changes, so 
many questions asked and answered, 
that if a teacher has large continuity he 
will be disturbed if broken in upon when 
he is engaged in some line of consec- 
utive thinking. He should be firm, 
cautious, and dignified, which would 
give him ease, weight, and strength of 
character, and enable him to command 
the respect of his pupils as well as of* 
their parents, thereby securing obedi- 
ence from the pupils without discussion 
or hesitation. 

He should be conscientious. Fairness 
should be seen in all his conduct. If 
pupils see that the teacher is just and 
fair they readily accept his dictum and 
obey his mandate. Partiality or favor- 
itism which exhibits injustice in any 
form, giving one too much and an- 
other too little, will destroy the suc- 
cess and usefulness of any teacher. 
The teacher should also have the re- 
ligious feeling of reverence and kind- 


ness, impressing the pupils with the 
consciousness that there is a higher 
power and that reverence for such higher 
power, and leniéncy and kindness to- 
ward the less fortunate, are cardinal 
virtues. If the teacher have large Com- 
parison, Constructiveness, and Ideality, 
he will by apt illustration and ready and 
ingenious methods be able to illumine a 
subject and make it stand out like one 
of Alsop’s fables for a lifetime. A teach- 
er should also be secretive and cautious, 
so as not to lose the power of self con- 
trol, and be able to conceal the state of 
his mind, if he needs todo so. A lossof 
temper in a teacher is fatal to order and 
respect and the cunning urchins will 
soon find out a teacher’s weak points 
and take advantage of them. 

If I were selecting a teacher for boys 
half grown I would seek for a man who 
had good physical proportions, broad 
shoulders, broad cheek bones, a massive 
forehead ; he should be rather wide be- 
tween the ears and high at the crown, so 
that the boys may be impressed by the 
evidence of power and be careful not to 
provoke retribution. Ifa teacher have 
a kindly voice, though a firm one, it will 
aid him greatly in avoiding the chafing 
of the nerves of the pupils. He or she 
whose voice sounds like the barking of a 
dog will keep the pupils irritated and 
ready for a contest with one another or 
the teacher, and especially with the 
rules. A teacher with such an organ- 
ization as I have described, if he be well 
educated in the branches he is to teach, 
will not be suspected by the pupils of 
any want of information, or of ability to 
give them the instruction they require ; 
but if the teacher hasa poor memory, is 
slow in perception, and has a weak or 
sluggish temperament, he will be found 
to hesitate and look puzzled whenever a 
pupil asks questions for information, 
and the more advanced pupils who 
could answer the questions themselves 
which others ask begin to think that the 
teacher is not as well versed in the sub- 
ject as they, while the dull pupil, if he 
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has a bright teacher, learns to expect 
that he will give an answer as quickly as 
the soda fountain answers to the touch 
of the faucet. 

One of the most popular teachers of 
Greek that I ever knew never opened a 
text-book during lengthy recitations. 
How much preparation she had to give 
each day to the lesson we do not know, 
but she would handle the pupils and the 
lesson with a fertility and readiness 
which commanded their respect for her 
rendering of the lesson, as well as for 
herself as a teacher, and there were 
some men in her class older than her- 
self. Her pupils never argued with her 
about the Greek lesson. Of course few 


teachers come up to the highest ideal in 
organization, in culture, or in practice ; 
but the study by teachers of the facul- 
ties or qualities necessary to success in 
their profession would enable them to 
double their power in the prosecution of 
their highly important work. Health is 


the first requisite; second, tempera- 
mental structure ; third, the right men- 
tal development, and fourth, the culture 
and training which will give them a 
command of their powers and the facil- 
ity of using them to advantage. 
—_ 0 

INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 

NOLOGY. 


UR readers will not forget that the annual 
session of the Institute will open the first 
Tuesday of September ; and it is important 

that all persons who intend to be students shall be 
present on the day of opening. Every lesson is 
important, and not one should be lost. Those who 
wish full particulars as to terms, course of study, 
facilities and expense of good and economical 
subsistence while attending the course, may write 
for the * Institute Extra.” 
oo 
EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“y EARLY every day letters are received by us 
N asking if it is possible to read character by 
photographs, and in what manner they 

should be taken. To reply to these questions we 
have prepared an illustrated circular called 
“ Mirror of the Mind,” which gives pictures taken 
as we want them for examination, together with 
a table of particulars to be filled out as to height, 
weight, size of head, chest, color of hair, complex- 
jon, ete. Colleges occasionally make up a club of 


AMERICAN 


ten, twenty, or thirty among the students, and 
pictures are received by us from South Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia, and from every part of 
our own country, and not a few from England. 


70: 
TESTIMONIALS ON THE SUBJECT. 


B——-, Il., Dec., 1888, 
Fowter & WELLs Co.: 

The Phrenological description made from photo- 
graphs received. It is, as I supposed it would be, 
truthful and accurate. I believe I will follow your 
advice into the pursuit you recommended. My 
interest in Phreuology will never die out, for there 
is much in it to elevate. 

Yours truly, —. ——. 
E » Ill, Nov. 8th, 1888. 
Pror. NELSON SIzER: 

Dear Sir :—In October last you wrote my phreno- 
logical character from likenesses. I write now to 
say your work has satisfied me most truly ; when 
I read it over carefully, and I have done so many 
times, it is as if I were looking into a mirror ; yes, 
I can see things that would otherwise not have 
occurred tome. That which I needed most of all, 
and that which has led me to come in contact with 
you by writing, namely, ‘‘how to promote and 
preserve my health,” has been placed within my 
reach, and I thank you for it. 

Gratefully yours, A. R. 
. Idaho, Feb, 23d, 1889. 
Pror. NELSON SIZER : 

Dear Sir :—Many thanks for your phrenological 
character written from photographs. 

After analyzing much of it I frankly confess 
that you hit the mark in many things; not only 
as my most intimate friends could have done, but 
many points were touched as only an artist of 
your skill could have done. Though I disbelieved 
before, I now think Iam stubborn. A few of my 
most intimate friends have told me as much ; but 
until now I only thought myself ‘“‘ unwaveringly 
firm,” as I expressed ittothem, ButI can see, 
after reading your version of my disposition, to 
be excited to action by opposition, that I would 
probably hold out, under certain circumstances, 
after it became reasonable to yield. I have 
awakened to the fact that no amount of force on 
a basis of wrong could ever subdue my will; but 
a little child by friendship, love, and kindness 
could lead me around the world. 

My Intuition is as you state, and I could relate 
to you some instances where it was a real fore- 
sight. I spent several years in an Indian country, 
and the manner of life, being constantly on the 
guard, accounts, probably, for my large develop- 
ment of Cautiousness. So much by way of com- 
ment on your delineation. It is all very true, and 
much a revelation. 

Like the man you described in one sense, who 
clung to the boat all night in mid ocean (and the 
hair on his large ution soon after became 
white), the night I spent in the blizzard was a 
fight for life, though I do not think my courage 
ever wavered, or that I suffered from fear ; still 
the i of this body and its relation to the 
mind lam put tothinking. But if you will pardon 
the great length of this letter, I will close by say- 
ing that I may send you several portraits of 
friends for examination. I am yours or 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


OUR CHILD IN 


HERE was a time when the child 
was left to grope through the 
first few years of its life alone. No one 
seemed to realize that an education was 
needed to lift the little life into a freer 
atmosphere. The parents would have 
been offended if you had hinted at the 
possibility of their children not being 
educated. But now parents begin to 
recognize, realize, and assist in xinder- 
garten training. After the exemplary 
life of the eminent leader ‘‘ Froebel,” 
and the labor he performed in founding 
the kindergarten, it is our fault if we 
fail to appreciate this grand system of 
education. 

The child is like a seed planted in the 
earth : in infancy it just begins to peep 
from out mother earth into the great, 
wide, and beautiful world. Yes, beauti- 
ful, for the baby knows no sorrow, and 
every day it grows until we begin to re- 
alize what an influence it will have some 
day on the world. It will be either good 
or evil. Which shall it be? Nowis the 
important time to train it, ‘‘ for what is 
lost in childhood can not be made up,” 
therefore as the gardener watches his 
rose-bush, and waters and cares for it, 
so it is the duty of the mother and kin- 
dergartener to watch the child that no 
harm or evil may befall it. 

As the child grows, so the bud begins 
to form. We watch carefully each leaf, 
each part of the rose bush, that no worm 
may be found on it, for if there was one 
it would eat the leaf or bud and destroy 
its beauty. Each day a petal unfolds, 
and the gardener watches to see if the 
petal is perfect. If he sees the little in- 
sect on the petal he takes it off and de- 
stroys it; he will allow nothing on the 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


flower to mar its beauty. Is the mother, 
is the kindergartener, as careful of their 
plants as the gardener is of his? I am 
afraid not. Here is a flower whose petal 
of generosity is marred, resulting in self- 
ishness. The mother sees the worm eat- 
ing that petal, but the worm is happy ; 
do not disturb it. No matter if that one 
petal is imperfect, it will not be noticed ; 
the others will be all right! It is the 
gardener’s duty to see that his part of 
the work of providing a perfect flower is 
done, and it is the mother’s duty to see 
that her child blossoms into a beautiful 
child, so beautiful that admiring glances 
will be cast on it. Froebel said: ‘‘To 
train a child is the work of Nature and 
Man and God.” And as Frobel is our 
guide, surely it is our duty to educate 
children under our care as he suggests, 
and as he did. 

Children naturally love pretty and 
beautiful things. They love to watch 
birds and flowers; they love living 
things. Let us as kindergarteners en- 
courage such thoughts and develop a 
taste that may last all through their 
lives, to love everything that is true and 
good and beautiful. Children are al- 
ways natural, and Froebel would have 
us educate them in the most natural 
way, which is play, through self-activ- 
ity or expression. ‘‘In childhood the 
outward form of activity can only be 
that of play.” Our children, our kin- 
dergarten children, can learn through 
play, they learn through doing. A 
child may not draw the conclusions 
from nature that a grown person can ; 
for instance, he sees a bird fly, and al- 
though he knows he has no wings, he 
can pretend he has by using his arms for 
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that purpose. He not only does not 
know what kind of a bird he saw; he 
does not understand its habits, but let 
some one tell him about the bird, of the 
nest it builds, and its song, and the 
child’s heart will at once go out to na- 
ture, and he will want to play, ‘‘A 
Little Bird Once Made a Nest.” The 
kindergartener does not want to check 
the child in his emotions: she only 
wants to help him think for himself and 
show him the way when he mistakes or 
is in the wrong way. 

We want the children ‘to love na- 
ture, man, and God.” Therefore we can 
scarcely begin too soon in their lives to 
educate their little minds in that direc- 
tion. The kindergarten is the only in- 
stitution where such work is done in the 
first few years (the most important) in 
the child’s life. The child is like the 
rose : ‘‘It opens its petals one by one, 
and rolls up its cup to the glowing sun, 
rewarding its tender care.” The child 
looks to nature for its protection and 
guidance. In the kindergarten, or 


child’s garden, where the little ones de- 
velop into beautiful characters, it is the 
privilege of kindergarteners to raise each 
into a full blown rose, into a lovable 
and Christ-like character. Nor should 
the child be trained by nature or man 
only, for the most important is yet to 
come. Our guide said, ‘‘ All education 
which is not founded on the Christian 
religion is one-sided, defective, and 
fruitless.” He would not have any part 
of our child’s education neglected. 
‘*Body and mind should be educated 
together.” He would lead our child to 
look to God as the giver of all that is 
good and beautiful. God has given us 
the flowers, trees, the birds, and he has 
put us in the world to enjoy all of them ; 
but with them all he would not have us 
neglect to look to Him and thank Him 
for these gifts. Our child, our kinder- 
garten child, is trained, as Froebel said, 
‘*by nature, man, and God.” ‘‘ But we 
know not when the seed we sow shall 
ripen, but must leave its growth to 
higher Powers.” GEORGE BURTON. 


+ > —_ 


PAINTING FOR ETERNITY. 


4¢ 7 PAINT for eternity,” said Xeu- 
xis, and so does any woman on 
whom God has bestowed the honor of 


motherhood. With voice, manner, and 
expression, she is painting upon the 
imperishable canvas of her child’s mind, 
a picture more beautiful than ever came 
from an artist’s brush, or one upon 
whom mankind dreads to look. 

Some one has said that the first six 
years of a child’s life are the most impres- 
sionable part of its existence. I believe 
that impressioms made in the cradle are 
never effaced. ‘‘ There is no reason for 
supposing that any perceptions which 
the mind has taken notice of, can ever 
be lost. If onacold polished piece of 
metal, any object, as a wafer, is laid, 
and the metal then be breathed upon, 
and when the moisture has had time to 
disappear, the wafer is thrown off 
though now upon the polished surface, 


the most critical inspection can discover 
no trace of any form, yet if we breathe 
upon it a spectral figure of the wafer 
comes into view, and this may’ be done 
again and again. Nay, even more; if 
the polished metal be carefully put aside 
where nothing can deteriorate its sur- 
face, and be so kept for many months, 
on breathing again upon it, the shading 
form emerges. If on such inorganic sur- 
face forms may in this way be preserved, 
how much more likely it is that the 
same occurs in the purposely con- 
structed ganglia of brain?” Is it not 
possible then that our children receive 
in the cradle impressions which do much 
toward shaping their after lives ? 

And this is why so much is due to 
maternal influence. Although the 
father’s habits and conversation may 
have a material effect upon the 
child, the mother’s power is by far the 
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greatest, owing partially to the more 
constant companionship, and partially 
to that mysterious sympathy between 
mother and child. It is the mother’s 
hand, the mother’s voice, the mother’s 
acts which destine to make or mar the 
beauty of that wonderful mind picture. 
And fully equal to all of these in impor- 
tance are the expressions which flit 
across her face. Long before a child 
has learned to know the meaning of 
the mother’s acts or words, he is able 
to read her face as an adult would read 
an open book. And in order that this 
impression should be such as a wise moth- 
er would wish stamped on her child’s 


mind, it is necessary that the thought 
and feelingshould be such as shall move 
them aright. The voice may be con- 
trolled, words may be held in abeyance, 
but the countenance is very likely to 
speak the whole truth. 

The mother who does not feel herself 
growing purer, nobler, happier, because 
of the sweet morsel of humanity which 
she clasps in her arms, is missing the 
glory of motherhood. If she does not 
feel herself in a great measure responsi- 
ble for the future welfare of the soul 
enshrined in that lovely casket, she has 
failed to understand her accountability. 

MRS 8S. E. KENNEDY. 





THE OVEN 


FAMILIAR bird this little feather- 

ed bit of ingenuity is, and many 

of our young people may know him. 
His summer home is New England, 
coming up from the South in April or 
May. Its back is olive green with a 


OVEN BIRD'S NEST. 


fringe of yellow ; its crown has two nar- 
row streaks of black running from the 
bill, and these inclose a broader one of 
brownish orange ; the breast and sides 
are streaked with black. It is six inches 
long including tail. 


—_-+- 


BIRD. 


These birds do not select their mates 
until they arrive at the North, and then 
thereis often much jealousy and quarrel- 
ing among the males in making their 
choice. 

Their nests are built on the ground in 
the woods, usually in some dry situation, 
but in the neighborhood of a swamp. 
Both male and female work most indus- 
triously in building the home in which 
to go to housekeeping, each bringing 
the dry leaves and grasses which they 
arrange compactly around the sides and 
over the top, until it looks like a little 
old-fashioned oven with the entrance on 
one side. They hollow out a place on 
the ground, which they line with soft 
grasses and here the pretty little four or 
five eggs are laid. These eggs are adeli- 
cate creamy white, spotted irregularly 
with different shades of reddish brown, 
or sometimes with a sort of lilac color. 
If any one approaches the nest, the male 
bird is very anxious and endeavors to 
draw him away, scolding violently all 
the time. If the female is driven off her 
nest she flutters to the ground, trailing 
herself along, and pretending lameness 
so naturally one would really believe 
she was. 

Their song resembles the of-repeated 
utterance of quicha, quicha, quicha, 
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quicha, continually increasing in vol- 
ume ; and often in the night, while the 
mother bird is sitting on her eggs, the 
father will fly out of his nest and sing 
his song as if he thinks he must do 
something to amuse his mate. 

Being so low on the ground, these nests 
are often attacked by snakes and skunks, 
which destroy both home and family. 
Their food is small insects and smooth 
caterpillars, also little spiders, to which 
they add berries in their season. In Sep- 
tember when the young are able to travel, 
they leave for their Southern home. 

The family we have been talking 
about has the more imposing name of 
Scinus Aurocappilus ; but there is an- 
other family of Oven birds called Furn- 
arius Rufus, which is a native of the 
warm parts of South America and the 
West Indies. These birds are also six 
inches long, but have red feathers above 
and white below. They build in ex- 


posed situations, generally on a tree near 
a house, or on a fence or a window-sill, 


sometimes inside the house itself. The 
male and female work together bring- 
ing lumps of clay or pieces of straw or 
twig, and make their oven-shaped house 
about six or eight inches in diameter, 
with the walls an inch thick. Under 
the hot sun these walls are thoroughly 
baked, and become very hard and firm. 
Near the entrance isa partition which 
reaches nearly to the roof, and behind 
this partition the eggs are laid and cared 
for, while the father of the family keeps 
guard in the outer room. 
os 

NorMAL EX£RCISE.—Vigorous mus- 
cular contraction depends upon the state 
of the nerves, and the state of the nerves 
upon the state of the brain. Once con- 
vince a young manor boy of the im- 
portance of.taking systematic care of 
the body, not only as a means of health, 
in its hackneyed sense, but as a means 
of positive enjoyment, and we will have 
no trouble about getting him to exercise. 
Show him m a hundred ways what 
well-regulated muscular exercise will do 


for him; that it will give him strength, 
energy, courage, control; that it will 
help him ward off disease, overcome ob- 
stacles, and fight the battles of life with- 
out fear of failure or physical bank- 
ruptcy. Make him understand that 
thought, passion, anxiety, attention, etc., 
feed upon the body, and how dependent 
he is, not only for his happiness, but for 
his views of life and its possibilities upon 
the condition of his physical organism. 
Teach him these things, we say, in a 
practical common-sense way, by refer- 
ences to statistics, the experience of 
others, by the study of biography, etc., 
and he cannot be kept from his daily 
exercise any more than a scholar can be 
kept from his books or a business man 
from his newspaper. 

Physical education in the athletic 
sense is, in our opinion, an evil, because 
it has no worthy ulterior end. It fosters 
an intense animalism for a few years, 
and then leaves it without any guiding 
or controlling influence. The result in 
too many cases may be inferred without 
further elucidation. What we want in 
our athletic clubs is higher aims and 
motives for physical training. 

Physico-moral education is the need 
of the times. When the principles in- 
volved in such a training have taken 
root, our young athletes will realize 
that it is the careful preparation for a 
contest that does them good, and not the 
momentary excitement of a public per- 
formance. 

D. A. SARGENT. 
>=. 
THE boy who always means to do 
The very best he can ; 
Who always keeps the right in view 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as those will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 

The future of our land ; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say ; 

Whose legend on his shield is this, 
“ Right always wins the dav.’ 
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HEREDITARY 


HE subject of heredity is one of 
those which can not be treated 

to its fullest extent in a single chapter 
or essay. That it has many distinct 
phases, one may readily determine if 
they will patiently examine its claims. 
Of these, one of the most important 
is that which relates to inherited tal- 
ent. This indeed may be re divided 


as there are very many inheritances in 
talent which can not be well grouped 
together. 

The study of heredity as it concerns 
America and Americans is a subject of 


vital importance. It coversa field com- 
paratively large in scope, with little or 
no observation to show mankind to-day 
either what America is, or, what she 
will be if certain definite rules are fol- 
lowed. In the early days of America’s 
existence when crudity in thought and 
action were the rule and not the excep- 
tion, there was neither time nor chance 
to attend to the subject. Now that we 
are daily entering larger spheres of 
usefulness, it behooves us to look around 
and consider some of the traits which 
have made us what we are as a nation. 
The race of sturdy pioneers who came 
to New England between 1600 and 1700 
were distinctly divided into at least two 
classes—religious and political exiles. 
Then, in the later days, there were those 
who came to make money irrespective 
of all other objects. Of the first two we 
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STATESMEN. 


will speak more particularly, as they 
were largely in the ascendant. The 
exile for religion’s sake was always a 
man of eminently strong convictions ; 
a man liable to err, but possessed of 
more than the usual number of good 
traits that, with the relatively poorer 
ones, tend to make humanity well 
molded for life’s work. One of those 
types was the early New England Puri- 
tan, who, rather than offend in the 
most minute particular, was often un- 
necessarily severe and illiberal in his 
theological views. It was “straining 
at a gnat,” to be sure, but the period in 
which the good man lived had abnor- 
mally developed his spiritual nature. A 
map however intolerant of views op- 
posed to his own, still, of such grain as 
to warrant the assertion that his de- 
scendants, as a rule, would not lack 
principle and firmness of character. 
His descendants were variously clergy- 
men, deacons, statesmen, and lawyers— 
that is, if their ancestral inheritance 
from England was of the professional 
order. Rarely was a man, in the first 
or second generation of life in the new 
world, known to follow other than his 
ancestral calling, when it had been 
professional. Among the most cele- 
brated instances of this we note the 
renowned Quincy family. 

Edmund Quincy came to the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1633. He 
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landed at Boston in September of that 
year with Rev. John Cotton. He was 
a man of substance, for he brought with 
him no less than six servants. He was 
elected as a representative to the first 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay, 
from the town of Boston. He was also 
the first named on the committee ap- 


pointed by Boston to assess and raise .« 


the sum necessary to extinguish the title 
of Mr. Blackstone to the peninsula upon 
which the city stands. All this in four 
years, for he died in 1637, aged 33 years. 
He left a son Edmund and daughter 
Judith. The son was born in England, 
and lived to more than twice the age of 
. his father, dying in 1698 at the age of 
70. Edmund, Jr., was magistrate, rep- 
resentative from Braintree in the Gen- 
eral Court, and also Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Suffolk Regiment. When An- 
dros was deposed and imprisoned, 


Edmund Quincy, Jr., was one of the 
committee of safety which formed a 
provisional government of the colony 


until the new charter of William and 
Mary arrived. 

Judith Quincy, his sister, married the 
now famous ‘‘ Mint-master Hull,” who 
coined the “ pine tree shillings.” Their 
daughter married Chief Justice Samuel 
Sewall. From this marriage came the 
three Chief Justices bearing that name 
in Massachusetts, all descendants of 
Judith Quincy, and illustrating in a 
remarkable degree the descent of talent 
from father to daughter and her de- 
scendants. One of the grandsons of 
Edmund Quincy, Jr.,(John Quincy) was 
prominent in public life for more than 
fifty years. He served ascouncilor and 
speaker of the Lower House. It was 
for John Quincy that his great grand- 
son, John Quincy Adams, was named. 
John Quincy died about the time that 
John Quincy Adams was born. Of the 
Adams branch, Abigail Smith, grand- 
daughter of John Quincy, who married 
President John Adams, has always been 
noted, and that her son, John Quincy 
Adams, was eminent is not a matter for 


surprise. His son, Charles Francis 
Adams, who died in 1886, and John 
Quincy and Brooks Adams, his grand- 
sons, have all added to the luster of 
their inheritance. 

The second son of Edmund Quincy, 
Jr., named for his father, was suczes- 
sively magistrate, councilor, Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and also Colonel of 
the Suffolk Regiment. He was grand- 
father of Mrs. John Hancock. His son, 
Josiah Quincy, was Colonel of the Suf- 
folk Regiment, making the third in 
succession of his family who had held 
that rank. 

Colonel Josiah Quincy’s sister Doro- 
thy, who married Edward Jackson, was 
the ancestor of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and has been immortalized by him in 
verse. Josiah Quincy was the father of 
Samuel Quincy, who rose to the rank of 
Solicitor-General, also of Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., who died before his father at the 
age of 31. Josiah Quincy, Jr., was an 
eminent lawyer and speaker, whom 
John Adams called ‘‘the Boston Cicero.” 
His son Josiah became successively 
State Senator, Congressman, Represen- 
tative, Mayor of Boston, and President 
of Harvard College! He was also 
author of the Municipal History of Bos- 
ton and other literary works, and finally 
died June 30th, 1864, in the ninety- 
second year of his age. 

We certainly need not go any farther 
in delineating the achievements of this 
family. 

It is, as a whole, an excellent example 
of inherited talent, the greater part of 
which was in statesmanship of the 
highest order. In a period of 230 years 
there were seven distinguished men in 
the male line of the Quincy family 
(averaging more than one to a genera- 
tion), and in the female lines there had 
not been less than ten equally promi- 
nent as statesmen and litterateurs. This 
is an unusually large average for that 
period of time. Aside from‘ these we 
may safely count as many more who, 
lacking national reputation were, as 
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men of highest culture, pre eminently 
an honor to their town, country, and 
state. It is hardly necessary to state that 
undoubtedly the continuance of talent 
within this family was largely due to ex- 
ceedingly judicious marriages. It might 
readily have been otherwise if this well- 
known axiom had not been followed. 

‘* Facts are stubborn things,” and this 
was never more clearly seen than in the 
illustration we have given of the inher- 
ited genius of the Quincys and their 
descendants. 

The re-enforcement of talent brought 
in each successive marriage was of 
an exceedingly versatile nature; and 


having inherited this diversity of talent, 
they wisely followed that for which 
they had the greatest aptitude. 

It would be pleasant to give a deline- 
ation of possible inheritance in lines 
other than Quincy if the limits of this 
article were sufficiently broad to permit 
it. Enough has been said to put those 
who are interested in such study on the 
track of more material of a similar 
character. Ours has been but to sug- 
gest ; others may, if they will, go deeper; 
may learn how much more there is in 
heredity than a mere cursory examina- 
tion can show. 

CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 


a ee 


STATUES ACCORDING 


LL about us we see variations in 
size, color, and gait, as we walk 
through a multitude of people. Some 


men are tall, some are short and thick ; 
others show by their manner that some 
peculiarity of muscular make-up has 


modified their step. It is idle to antici- 
pate an unvarying style of beauty a- 
mong well built men. Some of these are 
seen to be heavy or light in type, small 
or large in limb, compact or expansive 
in development. Since every African 
negro is not equally black, as many a 
cow-boy varies not much from an 
Indian in hue, we must be prepared to 
expect such varieties as occur on all 
sides by influence of environment, fam- 
ily, education, occupation, and habits. 
Some are manifestly of one country 
and some of another. What can be 
recollected by the writer of this article 
concerning the variations observed on 
points of statues and sculptures of the 
antique ? 

As before hinted, a great dissimilarity 
of proportions is seen. Many athletes 
are cut in marble, as these appear more 
beautiful doubtless than ordinary men. 
Nor is a peculiar organization wanting 
in expression. Not every statue is a 
combination of beauties and excellences. 
I am almost ready to believe that some 


TO ANTIQUE MODELS. 


which are esteemed composite in their 
make-up may be really cut from asingle 
model. There is considerable individ- 
uality after all. 

Athletes can be distinguished by the 
peculiar volume of the abdominal muscle 
at its origin upon the ninth rib. Unity 
is too imperative a law of taste to be dis- 
carded by the introduction of a foreign 
element—as a leg of a horse on the body 
of a brute of another kind! Horace the 
poet forbids this fault in literature. 
Evidently many of the most attractive 
statues were most carefully preserved, 
yet numbers incorrectly modeled exist. 

As to proportions varying with na- 
tionalities, no more striking general 
characteristic is noted than between the 
Greek and Egyptian, the Greek being of 
decidedly more robust type and the 
Egyptian more symmetrical and com- 
pact. It isa mistake to suppose all the 
works of the Egyptians in this line to be 
conventional in proportion. A great 
numberof the most beautiful and well 
proportioned figures are found in action 
and in agreeable attitudes. 

It is expected to find early sculptures 
more heavy in build and more clumsy 
than later productions in the same 
country. Greek and Roman types, as 
well as Egyptian, show this variation. 
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It must therefore be inferred that the 
early type of a race is broader and thick- 
er set than the late and more refined : 
which must be philosophically true, 
which the breadth of the tibia and the 
whole height illustrate. The early 
works look like grown children. To 
this an exception is to be made in Egyp- 
tian bas relief, where children are often 
pictured as small men, quizzical enough. 
As to the recognized classical statue, a 
few things may be noted, interesting and 
perhaps new. The hair is often shown 
as curly, or technically speaking, flock- 
ed, like the wool of sheep. It extends 
quite low on the forehead, showing not 
more than half the brow. The ear is 
mostly concealed in the upper half of 
the hair. Most heads incline to round- 
ness or around oval shape. The top- 
head appears especially round; the 
lower jaw is rather ponderous and 
strongly built. The mouth is drawn 
elegantly, with the under lip large and 
full ; the eyes are not long but full; the 
nose is bold and pronounced. A de- 
cided prominence of the trapezius at 
its origin is visible beside the neck, 
giving an approximately sloping shoul- 
der. Prof. J. C. Doldt, now of the 
Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, of Providence, 
says the best man he ever knew had 





ON 


HE great majority of persons who 

are troubled with catarrh have a 

pallid or sallow skin, thin, sharp features 
and a general appearance suggestive of 
a want of ‘‘vim” and energy. The 
voice itself of many may not be snuffy 
or obstructed and so betray disturbance 
of the nasal or pharangeal membrane, 
although the frequent hem and hawk to 
clear the throat of the tenacious ooze 
that clogs glottis and larynx tells us 
of the atony that depresses the general 
nerve functions and suggests that if any- 
thing like a cure is to be obtained, it 
must be found in treatment that will 


*Right of republication reserved. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CATARRH.—No. 


sloping shoulders. This, then, is a sign 
of strength. I think, without measur- 
ing, that the chest appears broad. The 
waist is certainly so, as the swell of the 
hips on aline with the trochanter majors 
is certainly not marked. The groin is 
always depicted as vigorous and tena- 
cious, a sharp line marking the location 
of Poupart’s ligament. -With well 
developed abdominals and strongly de- 
tined rectus, the middle of the man 
would delight a student of artistic 
anatomy. 

In two or more instances I have found 
the bend of the lower limbs, especially 
in Egyptian models, rather unpleasantly 
accentuated. The foot is full, large, 
high, broad, and firmly planted ; the 
little toe is cramped, as if crowded by a 
sandal, and the great toe is widely sep- 
arated from the rest of its fellows, pos- 
sibly by the strap holding the sandal to 
the foot. Nude figures are not sandaled. 

The forearm appears quite large, pro- 
portionately, and the upper arm mus- 
cular. This may be admitted a pretty 
good type of man. Were the figure less 
broadly developed and more compact, it 
would approach the Egyptian ideal, 
which I frankly say I esteem the 
better. 


HENRY 


CLARK, 


8.* 
modify the general condition of the 


body. Local applications judiciously 
chosen and carefully employed will 
often give most grateful relief for a time, 
but unless we “strike at the root” of 
the trouble and remove that, the best 
external applications known will in the 
end prove aggravations. 

A writer in one of our medical pub- 
lications says: ‘*I have collected every 
catarrh, asthma, and hay-fever ‘sure 
cure’ that is in the market, numbering 
in all fifty-eight, and have carefully ex- 
amined them. Eighteen of these ‘sure 
cures’ are bold-faced frauds. One 
ounce of quassia chips, a pound of table 
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salt, and forty gallons of water, will 
make one barrel of ‘ sure cure’ that sells 
for one dollar for a bottle holding six 
ounces. The same quantity of water, a 
pound of muriate of ammonia, a pound 
of ground cubebs, and a little common 
potash will make another ‘cure’ that 
sells for fifty cents for a bottle holding 
four ounces. These two are the best of 
the eighteen frauds.” 

Certainly some of the constituents of 
advertised ‘‘ remedies” are recognized 
by specialists as possessing special virtue 
in throat and nose diseases, but it matters 
not how compounded, whether by the 
pharmacist in accordance with the ex- 
pensive prescription of the specialist, or 
by the machine process of the medicine 
manufacturer, they are sure to dis- 
appoint the patients who rely on them 
alone. In the treatises on diseases of 
the nose we find elaborate descriptions 
of the mechanical treatment of the atro- 
phied or hypertrophied membrane, of 
the morbid growths, deflections of the 


septum, follicular disease, and carefully 
dvawa representations of the numerous 
instruments used by specialists, but the 
emphasis laid on constitutional treat- 
ment, especially the hygienic side of that, 


is very slight. It can not be that these 
gentlemen who know so much about 
coryza acute or chronic do not recognize 
the great importance of a regime adapted 
to the needs of a patient; no, but the 
anatomical complications of the malady 
have almost entirely engrossed their at- 
tention and study. 

In the outset of an attempt to cure a 
case advice should be given with regard 
tothe daily life of the patient. A his- 
tory of his habits being obtained, what 
ever is faulty in them in any particular 
should be clearly pointed out and their 
correction insisted upon. All the cases 
of chronic catarrh that have come to 
my notice-have a history that includes 
salient errors of habit, and the majority 
owed their trouble to downright abuses 
of health either conventional or eccen- 
tric. Among the things as essential to 


a cure, as they are to a prevention, of 
catarrh are care of the feet, care of the 
skin, comfortable dress, nutritious diet, 
abundant out-of-door exercise, sufficient 
sleep. 

1.—The Feet. They should be kept 
dry and warm. Men, women, and 
children should wear substantial boots 
or shoes, large enough for perfect com- 
fort. In cold weather the shoes should 
be thick soled, and woolen stockings be 
worn. Thin soled shoes are unfit for 
use even in summer, for contact with 
the hot pavements of a city street soon 
overheats the pedestrian thus shod, and 
the sudden change from the out-door 
activity of the warm street to the quiet 
and coolness of indoors, produces a 
prompt reaction that has effects, more or 
less disturbing, upon the circulation. 

The catarrhal subject is_ troubled 
usually with cold extremities, the hands 
and feet when not in active exercise are 
clammy to the touch, and that without 
regard to weather. This condition in- 
dicates a defect in circulation, which in 
its turn, is due to central functional dis- 
turbance. Dr. Chapman, of Paris, has 
described a state of hyperaemia at the 
cerebro spinal centers of the nerves 
terminating in the nasal pharyngeal 
membrane as the cause of hay-fever, 
and his theory will apply with equal 
force to catarrh and asthma, the hyper- 
aemia indicating an undue determin- 
ation of blood toward the centers of cir- 
culation. 

Women owe much of their suffering to 
thin soled shoes and slippers that the 
majority of them insist on wearing even 
in cool weather. I have seen hundreds 
of ladies otherwise comfortably attired 
shod only with low French shoes and 
filmy stockings, and that on raw and 
gusty days. Many are capricious with 
respect to the use of overshoes and will 
not protect their feet with them in snow 
orrain. Such conduct is as willful as 
that of a pampered cat, and positively 
suicidal. In winter during the fashion- 
able entertainments people deem them- 
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selves bound to go to party, ball, or 
opera in light attire, their feet covering 
being especially light, and although the 
prudent ones may endeavor to protect 
themselves from exposures by covering 
their elegant foot dressing with over- 
shoes while going to or from the place 
of entertainment, yet they run some 
risk of taking cold. 

Some persons can not tolerate a rub- 
ber shoe because of the discomfort it oc- 
casions and provide themselves with 
heavy boots or gaiters with cork soles, 
for street use in wet or slushy weather. 
This is well enough if such foot cover- 
ing is taken off when indoors, and they 
do not sit at desk or table with their 
damp boots stillon. Dampness “ strikes 
through.” The best leather absorbes 
moisture and the feet are more or less 
affected by it. When the feet become 
wet, especially in cold weather, a 
clammy uncomfortable feeling is ex- 
perienced, the circulation of the blooa 
in the extremities is obstructed and be 
comes stagnated in the feet. Being di- 
verted from its pormal course a part of 
the blood goes to other regions causing 
over supply and local congestions, and 
no other organ more strikingly mani- 
fests the ultimate effects of the circula- 
tory disturbance than the nose. An 
uneasiness and tickling of the pituitary 
membrane usually follows, especially 
with those who have a predisposition to 
nose disorder. This is the warning 
given by abused nature, and well for 
those who heed it, for after a few rep- 
ititions of the same indiscretion the in- 
dividual finds himself the victim of one 
of the protean forms of this obstinate 
complaint, 

It is not always convenient for some 
to change their wet shoes and and stock- 
ings, but if they can keep moving so as 
to maintain a vigorous circulation there 
may be little or no mischief done to 
those tender membranes in the res- 
piratory channels. The risk is run 
when one stops his activity and neglects 
to remove the damp feet clothing. A 


good method to protect the feet against 
dampness, especially for those who walk 
much, is to wear inside soles of elastic, 
non-conducting material, and when re- 
moving the shoes at night, to take them 
out and let them lie all night where any 
acquired moisture will dry off. 

Light woolen hose is regarded suitable 
covering for the feet in the cold season 
of the year; there are people, however, 
who can not tolerate wool, for them 
cotton or linen is acceptable. The hose, 
of whatever sort it is should be changed 
at the earliest possible moment when 
damp, and should not be so heavy as to 
sweat the feet. The disposition of the 
feet to perspire varies much in different 
persons, so that the kind of stockings 
worn by one person with comfort may 
be unendurable to another. 

H. 8. D. 


A PATENT-MEDICINE-ALMANAC 
VICTIM. 





Oh, patent-medicine almanac! 
I was a towering giant 
With a wealth of health and a vim of limb, 
* To ills and pills defiant! 
But now I have the phthisic, 
And take everv kind of physic, 
Have a touch of sharp bronchitis, 
And a raging tonsilitis, 
And I feel thy awful twinges, cerebro-spinal 


meningitis. 


Oh, patent-medicine almanac! 


I read thy fearful pages 


With tears and fears and groans and moans, 


And shakes and aches of ages! 
And now I have the vertigo 
And tumbling in the dirt I go; 
Have a general blocd corruption, 
Loss of vigor, lack of gumption 
And I feel that I am traveling down the last 


stage of consumption. 
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THE 


[Abstract of a paper read before the N. Y. 
Academy of Anthropology, March 5, 1889, by Dr. 
Wm. M. McLaury, of New York.] 


OME philosophers maintain that 
each sense has a representative or 
correlative science built upon it, as the 
science of Optics for vision, Harmony 
and Music for hearing, Architecture and 
Mathematics for touch, ete. As touch is 
the primary and basic sense, so Mathe- 
matics is the primary and basic science. 
This is merely suggestive as to how 
much farther they are correlative or 
analogous. Sir Wm. Thompson claims 
that temperature, or the sense of heat 
and cold, constitutes the sixth sense, and 
he also suggests another, which he calls 
the magnetic sense, by which sensitive 
persons are made happy or miserable, 
when within the aura of others, by 
their polarity, according as thay are 
attracted or repulsed. Asevidence that 
the senses of touch and temperature are 
not identical, the senses of touch may be 


lost and that of temperature retained, or 
vice versa. There can be scarcely any 
discrimination between the painful sen- 
sations of heat and cold. As the Hot- 
tentot said when he touched ice, “ It 


burns.” Touch or sound long continu- 
ed loses its effect, but when the pressure 
or sound ceases, our attention is attrac- 
ted thereby. There are sweet and sour 
odors. We may, by the sense of smell, 
call up sounds melodious or discordant, 
and by the same sense, tints and colors 
may be perceived. This may be caused 
by association of ideas, and may be more 
easily experienced than described. The 
sense of smell is the most delicate of all 
the senses, and the particles making an 
impression on the olfactory nerve may 
be infinitesimal, and wholly unrecogniz- 
able by chemical tests, or by powerful 
* magnifying lenses, or by any other 
means whatever. In short, where every 
other evidence of the substance of the 
thing may be gone, there still remains, 
apparently, the spirit of the departed 
thing manifesting itself to 'the sense of 


SENSES: FIVE OR 


SEVEN. 


smell. Hence some philosophers rele- 
zate this sense to the science of chemis- 
try as its base, or relative sense, as hear- 
ing and seeing are to music and optics, 
in the domain of the relation between 
the senses and the sciences. 

What Baron Reichenbach terms Odic 
power or Od force is the universal force 
pervading everything animate and in- 
animate, organic and inorganic, and 
even the ethereal something beyond our 
atmosphere which is said to be negative 
Od. It embraces every form of magnet- 
ism. Its manifestations are closely con- 
nected with Od polar action in organic 
and inorganic nature, also between the 
primitive and plastic order in matter, 
and the plastic growth of formations re- 
sulting from compound and complex 
forms, and may be designated by the 
words vital force. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia classifies six 
senses, naming the first the magnetic 
sense or the sense of organic life ; sec- 
ond taste ; third, smell (these three are 
emotional) ; fourth, touch ; fifth, hear- 
ing ; sixth, sight (these three are intel- 
lectual. Sir Wm. Thompson maintains 
that the sense of temperature, or the 
sense of heat and cold, constitutes the 
sixth sense. The sensations of tempera- 
ture have an- obvious external cause of 
a sufficiently specific nature, but we are 
ignorant of their specific origin. There- 
fore it remains a question we are unable 
to decide whether there are certain 
nerves especially appropriated to the 
impresssons of temperature. Professor 
Carpenter places this sense next to 
touch, and cites a case in which a man 
devoid of the sense of temperature, 
though having the sense of touch intact, 
while sleeping over a lime kiln, had one ~ 
of his legs burnt off and was not aware 
of it till in the morning, when, attempt- 
ing to walk, his charred leg crumbled to 
ashes. It is through the sense of tem- 
perature that men and animals feel 
storms approaching even before they 
are indicated by the barometer. It is 
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found that the left hand is more sensi- 
tive to temperature than the right, 
whereas the right is much more acutely 
sensitive to touch. The sense of tem- 
perature recognizes the painful sensa- 
tions of heat and cold, and by vigorous 
effort of the will-power we can with- 
stand great extremes of heat and cold. 
It is reported of Boorhave that he was 
so opposed to heat that he would never 
suffer himself to go near the fire. 

Dr. George M. Gould; in a recent 
number of Progress, suggests an expla- 
nation of that peculiar faculty which 
enables birds and animals to find their 
homes from long distances by the exer- 
cise of their magnetic sense. In the 
phenomena of sleep we experience sen- 
sations that are not produced by any of 
the five senses. All the indications of 
sight and hearing, of feeling, smelling, 
and tasting are experienced in our 
dreams, but surely not through our 
physical organs. May this not be ac- 
counted for by the many manifestations 


of the magnetic sense? The magnetic 
sense is the one in direct relation and 
contact with our intellectual and reas- 
oning faculties. To the magnetic sense 
I would also refer the frequent and 
astounding phenomena known as sym- 


pathy. If we see a person injured, by 
sympathy we feel a sense of injury to 
the same part of our body. If we see 
one enjoying, we sympathize in the 
same joyful mood. If we see a cruel 
stroke aimed at another person, even a 
stranger, we shrink and fall back and 
act as though our own person was 
threatened, and through sympathy 
actually feel the pain. 

A friend related to me a curious case 
of sympathy that could not have been 
conveyed by any other than the mag- 
netic sense, to wit: An old couple liv- 
ing alone with a son at a farmhouse ; 
the three had partaken of dinner, on a 
July day; after dinner the son went 
out to his work in the hayfield bordering 
on a lake. As the day was warm he 
decided to take a bath in the lake. Of 


this the parents knew nothing; but 
within an hour after he had gone to his 
work his father and mother were taken 
violently ill as though strangling or 
drowning. Neighbors came to their aid, 
and with difficulty restored them to con- 
sciousness. They were hardly consid- 
ered out of danger, when two men were 
seen approaching bearing the dead body 
of the son, who actually drowned while 
the parents were suffering from sym- 
pathy. 

Blendings of health and disease are 
so gradual that no well defined limit 
can be drawn, as there is no one per- 
fectly well and no one wholly diseased 
while alive. So it seems impossible to 
draw the exact line between physical 
health and disease as between sanity and 
insanity. And for the same reason that 
no one is perfectly sane in all that con- 
stitutes sanity, and no one is wholly in- 
sane. So physicians and alienists have 
to weigh the symptoms and give judg- 
ment according to the preponderance of 
evidence. The more we study the mag- 
netic sense the better we are able to 
judge of health and disease, both physi- 
cal and mental. 

Coma, Somnambulism, Trance, and 
Ecstacy may properly be regarded as 
phases of sleep, but more like the hyp- 
notic state than normal sleep. 

McNish, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Sleep,” 
says of Cabanis that he often saw clearly 
in dreams the bearings of political events 
that baffled him when awake, and that 
Condorcet, when engaged in deep and 
complicated calculations, was frequently 
obliged to leave them in an unfinished 
state and retired to rest, when the re- 
sults to which they led were unfolded to 
him in his dreams. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie mentions a chemist who con- 
trived apparatus for his experiments 
more than once while dreaming; and 
also of a mathematician who solved 
problems while asleep that baffled all 
his efforts in his waking hours. Car- 
penter, in his physiology, bears ample 
evidence of this phenomena of increased 
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mental power during sleep. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin bears evidence of the 
same power. 

Trance is incited by fear. The sud- 
den alarm of fire in a church or theater 
may in a sense entrance the entire audi- 
ence, making them do the very things 
they would not do in their normal con- 
dition. Animals may also become en- 
tranced by fear, and instead of fleeing 
from a threatened danger run right 
into it. It is rarely the subjects of 
trance commit crime while in that state, 
unless it is suggested, and then the 
suggestion sometimes produces a mental 
shock that restores the entranced one to 
a normal condition. Dr. George M. 
Beard says that mediums, instead of be- 
ing entranced, entrance their deluded 
victims. Few persons writing on trance 
can see but one side of it. Mr. Grimes 
and Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Beard saw 
both sides of it ; but very few see it in all 
its many-sided aspects, especially soasto 
concede to some of those entranced 
the possibility of mind or thought 
reading. 

Many things deemed miraculous may 
scientifically be accounted for by the 
careful study of the phenomena of the 
magnetic sense. There is nothing infer- 
natural ; there is nothing supernatural. 
There is a sufficient cause in nature for 
every event that ever occurred, yet this 
does not destroy faith. Science is faith 
without superstition—a faith that knows 
what to receive and what to reject. 

Trance may be self-induced, and, un- 
like several other abnormal conditions, 
may be indulged in without injury to 
health or the shortening of life. Acts 
which in the trance state are logical, co- 
herent, and consistent, will in dreams be 
extravagant and absurd. The brain 
does not act as a unit either in the active 
condition of wakefulness or sleep. Dif- 
ferent parts and organs act stimulating 
different faculties aud emotions with 
different degrees of force. Where cere- 
bral activity is harmoniously diffused, 
asin the normal wakeful state, man is 


said to be under the control of will. 
And by a constant watchfulness and 
effort of the entire ego we may do much 
toward keeping up this harmonious ac- 
tivity, as also by effort we may direct 
this to special organs and their functions 
and faculties. Cases are numerous 
where people spend half their life in 
trance, but what they learn and know 
in the normal state is entirely lost and 
forgotten in the trance state. See the 
case of Miss Fidelia X——, reported by 
Dr. Axam ; also of Miss Reynolds, of 
Pennsylvania, fully narrated by Dr. 
Jerome Kidder in his book on ‘‘ Vital 
Resources.” She was the daughter of a 
clergyman ; in her normal condition 
she was sedate, pensive, and melan- 
choly ; slow and sensible in her intel- 
lectual character, but almost destitute of 
imagination, whereas in the trance state 
she was gay and lively, full of fun and 
fond of social life. Dr. A. K. Mitchell 
reports the case of a young girl who in 
her normal condition or in the condition 
of childhood was slow, indolent, and 
querulous, but in trance life was quick, 
energetic, and witty, even vivacious. 
The history of these cases portrays al- 
most as great contrasts in the character 
of these subjects as that delineated by 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

This seventh or magnetic sense is 
most prominently set before our minds 
by the sexual magnetism. This is the 
most potent stimulus accessible to our 
rare. By a wise development and a 
healthy exercise of the love of nature 
there is scarcely a limit to the capacities 
for generating health of body and mind. 
The physiology of the whole passion of 
love has not yet been written. That it 
generates force and increases mental 
and physical power is undoubted. The 
Creative power bestowed this boon to 
man not alone for the perpetuation of 
the race, by the generating of new 
beings, but to be rightly understood and 
utilized for the healthy growth and per- 
fect development of the mind and body 
of the man and woman. 
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A Mine of Ozokerite.—Ozokerite, 
or ozocerite, is a mineral wax not found hith- 
erto in any considerable quantities except 
in Moldavia, and in Galicia, Austria. 
Two or three years ago, however, Mr. J. 
Wallace, of New York, after a long search- 
discovered a mine of the wax in paying quan, 
tities in Utah, on the line of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, 114 miles east of Salt 
Lake City. 

About 150 acres of the mine have 
been exploited thus far, and in Jan., 1888, 
the production of ozokerite in paying quan- 
tities from this mine began, and it is ex- 
pected that the production will soon amount 
to 1,500 tons per year. The consumption 
in this country of ozokerite, and its by-pro- 
ducts, for all purposes to which it has been 
thus far applied, has amounted to about 500 
tons per year. Its main uses have been for 
the adulteration of beeswax and in the con- 
struction of wax figures; it is used in con- 
nection with paraffine in the manufacture 
of the best grades of candles ; it is employed 
very largely also in the manufacture of wax 
paper, its value for this purpose arising from 
its resistance to all materials containing 
acids; a great part of the body and polish 
in many kinds of shoe blacking are the result 
of a liberal use of ozokerite in its manufac- 
ture. But the chief use to which this wax 
seems to be destined is as a waterproof in- 
sulator for magnetic wires. The experi- 
ments thus far made have seemed to show 
that for this purpose ozokerite is preferable, 
all things considered, to any other substance 
hitherto employed. It is now in use exten- 
sively by eight of the electrical companies 
of this country, and if it can be produced as 
cheaply and in as large quantities as Mr. 
Wallace now anticipates, its use as an insul- 
ator is probably destined to very great ex- 
tension atno distant day. 


Instructive Handkerchiefs.— 
The cotton handkerchiefs provided for the 
French soldiers are now decorated with spe- 
cial texts and cuts for the technical and 
sanitary instruction of the wearer. The cen- 
ter is occupiéd by the cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon a red background, and the in- 


scription underneath it, Honneur et Patrie. 
Around this central point are grouped a cir- 
cle of medallions, containing representations 
of officers of all grades, from the modest 
sub-lieutenant to the proud commandant of 
a corps d’arme. The different uniforms are 
pictured so distinctly that the French pri- 
vate can tell at a glance to what grade any 
officer whom he sees may have attained. 
The special pocket handkerchief prepared 
for the infantry soldier has exact drawings 
of the arms used by him with explanations 
of their mechanism. The borders of the 
handkerchiefs are hemmed in with a frame- 
work of the national colors, and within the 
framework are printed a number of sanitary 
precepts to be observed on march and dur- 
ing a campaign. 


The Fairy Rocks of Nova Scotia. 
—The Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
has sent an expedition to Nova Scotia and 
secured facsimiles of the ‘fairy rocks,” on 
which are curious hieroglyphic characters, 
evidently very old, which may throw some 
light on the history of the early discoveries 
of America. The markings are cut upon a 
rock of highly polished slate, and the in- 
taglio is about a sixteenth of an inch deep. 


A Woman’s Invention. — Any- 
thing relating to woman’s work seems pecu- 
liarly the property of women and when she 
invents something its usefulness is generally 


beyond question. Lately we were shown a 
small device for the execution of embroid- 
ery with great dispatch, and have obtained 


a — 
quate 
an illustration of it for the consideration of 
our readers. While very simple and cost- 
ing a mere trifle comparatively, it is really a 
form of sewing machine, and does its work 
with unexpected satisfaction to those who 
try it for the first time. It is strong and 
durable, all the working parts being made 
of the best material and exactly on the prin- 
ciple of a sewing machine. 
With presser foot and automatic feed, it 
measures its own stitches and makes the 








. 
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loops perfectly, regular in length and as 
closely together as desired. It works as 
uniformly and certain as a sewing machine, 
and renders easy and practicable, that 
which until now has seemed impossible. 
For tufting and embroidery in the home 
manufacture of rugs, carpets, lap robes, 
piano and table covers, curtains, and many 
other things this machine is a ready assist- 
ant, and so easily operated that a clever 
child can work it, after a little practice, 
with perfect facility. One who is expert 
can run it at a rate of 200 stitches a 
minute. 


Language of Adam and Eve,— 
No subject has been more fertile of specula- 
tion than the origin of language, and on few 
perhaps less satisfaction can be obtained. 
The Jews positively insist that the Hebrew 
tongue is the primitive language, and that 
spoken by Adam and Eve. The Arabs, how- 
ever, dispute the point of antiquity with the 
Hebrews. Of all the languages except the 
Hebrew, the Syriac has had the. greatest 
number of advocates, especially among 
the Eastern authors. Many maintain that 


the language spoken by Adam is lost, and 
that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic are 


only dialects of the original tongue. Goro- 
pius published a work in 1580 to prove that 
Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise. 
Andrew Kemp maintained that God spoke to 
Adam in Swedish, Adam answered in Dan- 
ish, and Eve spoke French, while the Per- 
sians believe three languages to have been 
spoken in Paradise—Arabic, the most per- 
suasive, by the serpent; Persian, the most 
poetic, by Adam and Eve; and the Turkish, 
the most threatening by the Angel Ga- 
briel. Erro claims Basque as the language 
spoken by Adam, and others would make 
the Polynesian the primitive language of 
mankind. Leaving, however, these start- 
ling theories, we may sum up the words of 
Darwin: ‘With respect to the origin of 
articulate languages, after having read on 
the one side the highly interesting works of 
Wedgewood, Farrar, and Prof. Schleicher, 
the lectures of the celebrated Professor 
Max Muller on the other side, I can not 
doubt that language owes its origin to the 
imitation and modification, aided by signs 
and gestures, of natural sounds, voices of 
other animals and man’s own cries. 


Chinese Ducks.—lIt is stated that 
there are more ducks in China than in all 
the world outside of it. They are kept on 
every farm, on the private roads, and on all 
the lakes, rivers, and smaller streams. 
There are many boats on which as many as 
2,000 are kept. Their eggs constitute one 
of the most important articles of food. 
They are hatched in establishments fitted 
up for the purpose. Some of them turn out 
as many as 50,000 young ducks every year. 
Salted and smoked ducks are sold in all the 
towns, and many of them are exported to 
countries where Chinamen reside. 


May Not Women Criticise Each 
Other ?—We think so. But there are 
men who ridicule all such attempts. They 
assign envy, jealousy, spite as the only 
motives. They seem to think all women 
are much alike, or if they differ in character, 
it is of small consequence. Some men only 
contemplate women through the: amatory. 
tinged, it may be with the ideal. 

Men would judge it queer, if, when they 
would criticise each other, women should 
exclaim ‘‘Hush!” Itis a part of our duty 
to expose faults and set forth contrasting 
virtues. Here is one of the fields for the 
preacher, the lecturer, writer, exhorter, and 
neighbor. It is also, in fact, quite labori- 
ously occupied. 

Women differ widely as men in traits. 
This appears in novels, not afew of which 
are written bywomen. Not as much crime 
is committed by woman as by men, but the 
former are as likely to be subtle, heartless, 
seltish vain, or mischievous. When a noble, 
true women would do her part in redeem 
ing her sex from evil states of mind or- 
wrong habit, to enlighten and elevate, it ill 
becomes a man to sneer at the effort. If he 
does not want to take any part he can keep 
a respectful silence. The best men approve 
when woman is faithful to woman. She 
better knows woman’s imperfections, their 
causes and the way of regeneration. Ma- 
trons for condemned women is the culti- 
vated sentiment of our time. One sex can 
not reach the flowery borders of the mil 
lennium without the other. Each has a 
special work to do for its own, may therein 
receive some help from the other, while 
both co-operate in great, general reforms 
for the common good of the race. LL. H. 
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“NEW LIGHT ON PHRENOLOGY.” 

‘** It is a curious fact that modern re- 
search appears about to establish a firm 
scientific basis for some of the teachings 
of phrenology just at the time when 
that doctrine has passed almost entirely 
out of vogue. At the Anthropological 








Institute in London, some little time 
since, Mr. Bernard Hollander read a 
paper on centers of ideation, bringing 


together the results of many experi- 
ments in applying galvanic currents to 
different parts of the brain. 

‘“It has been pointed out, for instance, 
by various trained observers that the 
emotion of joy throws into action the 
great zygomatic muscles which draws 


the mouth upward and backward, while 
at the same time the orbicular muscles 


are more or less contracted. Nowit has 
been found that there is a definite por- 
tion of the brain where a galvanic cur- 
rent produces exactly this effect upon 
the same muscles, although a current 
applied elsewheredoes not move them. 

‘* It is thus apparent that the effect of a 
galvanic current upon this portion of 
the brain is to produce the physical ex- 
pression of joy, and it is exactly in this 
place that Combe located his organ of 
Cheerfuiness, which he afterward called 
Hope. Another learned professor has 


stated that the brain centers for the 
facial movements are found to corres- 
ponds with Gall’s center for mimicry or 
Imitation. In still a different spot the 
galvanic current will cause movements 
of the lips, tongue, and cheeks, indicat- 
ing that here must be the seat of gus- 
tatory sensation. In the year 1824, 
when phrenology was attracting great 
attention, many men claimed to have 
discovered the organ of Gustativeness or 
Alimentiveness, which they located over 
this same spot. 

‘*There is also another center where 
the current causes contraction of a cer- 
tain muscle which retracts the angle of 
the mouth and is strongly contracted 
under the influence of fear, and for this 
reason has received the name of the 
muscle of fright. It is in this region 
that Gall and Spurzheim located their 
organ of Cautiousness, which they found 
largely developed in timid people. 
There is still another center which, 
when excited by the current, is said to 
cause ‘rising of the shoulders with ex- 
tension of the arms,’ and both Darwin 
and Mantegazza have long since referred 
this gesture to ‘the expression of pat- 
ience, submission, and the absence of 
any intention to resist.’ Just here was 
placed Gall’s organ of Veneration, and 
when this is defective in children, 
Combe says, they are regardless of au- 
thority, prone to rebellion, and little at- 
tentive to command. 

‘** Tt would seem from the facts gathered 
and compared by Mr. Hollander, that 
the founders of what we are accustomed 
to consider as the antiquated system of 
phrenology, though unable in what was 
the state of knowledge at that time to 
demonstrate their conclusions, must 
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have been extremely shrewd and care- 
ful observers of all the facts which lay 
within their reach, and that the theories 
which they based upon these observa- 
tions are well worth a careful reexamina- 
tion in the light of modern science.” 

The above is an editorial that appeared 
in the New York Sun for May 3d, last. 
In another place the reader has prob- 
ably noted a summary of the paper 
read by Mr. Hollander as furnished by 
its author for our columns. When itis 
understood that the British Anthropo- 
logical Institute has among its members 
several of the most distinguished in- 
vestigators in the field of Cerebrology 
and that the paper received more than 
common favor in the discussion that 
followed its reading, we can .scarcely 
think that ‘‘ the doctrine” of. phrenol- 
ogy ‘‘ has passed almost entirely out of 
vogue.” 

The writing of such an article as that 
quoted, shows the editor of the Sun to 
be alert, as a rule, to what is passing in 
the world of science, and appreciative 
of developments that affect human 
nature, but when he intimates that the 
doctrine of the mental constitution ac- 
cording to Gall and Spurzheim, ‘“‘ has 
passed almost entirely out of vogue,” we 
think that his mind has been so pre- 
occupied with thought and work relating 
to his own sphere as to forget what many 
are doing and saying on that very 
subject. 

In the article on ‘‘ The Gall Collection 
in Baden” a quotationfrom Prof. Buch- 
ner, the eminent German physiologist, 
is given, that in very definite terms 
speaks of the ‘‘ jealous adherents to the 
phrenological theory” as numbering 
millions,” and of his making ‘‘many 


enemies” on account of the opposition 
of his views of the constitution of mind 
to phrenology. Certainly if this doc- 
trine were ‘‘ out of vogue,” a foreigner 
merely visiting America could scarcely 
be expected to find the state of popular 
sentiment he describes. 

It would appear that the results of 
modern observation are forcing the facts 
of phrenology upon the attention of 
physiologists. The experimentors with 
scalpel and galvanism have demon- 
strated certain ‘‘centers of ideation” 
that the scientific world appears ready to 
adopt, and in nearly every instance 
these centers but confirm the ‘‘empiri- 
cal’ theories of the phrenologists. We 
agree with the Sun writer that these 
theories ‘‘ are well worth a careful re- 
examination” by those who in the glare 
of modern electric science have ignored 
the real sources of the impulses given to 
the study of mind and brain. 


HUMANE OR MORAL. 


A GENTLEMAN of Massachusetts show- 
ed an appreciation of the great need of 





moral culture in society by offering a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay on ‘‘ The Effect of Humane Edu- 
cation on the Prevention of Crime.”’ As 
the time iv: 


3 delivery of the manu- 
scripts by those competing closed March 
15; we suppose that the committee in- 
trusted with their examination has ere 
this selected the best and awarded the 
prize, so that we may expect to see the 
“best essay” in print before many 
weeks. 

The statement of the subject as given 
above apparently limits the discussion 
of crime prevention to one factor, in the 
moral group. This may have been in- 
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tentional on the part of the originator of 
the scheme, but it is much more likely 
that in his employment of the word 
‘‘humane” he had in view the moral 
nature as a whole, as formulated by 
psychology. In our common speech 
we are disposed to use ‘‘ humane” as 
synonymous with ‘‘kind” or ‘‘ benevo- 
jent,” and to speak of it as one of the 
noblest in the circle of virtues. This 
certainly is true, but we have heard of 
generous, benevolent persons who were 
greatly wanting in honesty, and of those 
who were treacherous and cruel in their 
conduct toward some people while they 
were tender and kind toward others. 
Not long ago an American prelate dis- 
tinguished for his benevolent establish- 
ments was found to have betrayed the 
confidence of a community, by wrong- 
fully using a vast sum of money that 
had been placed in his charge as a sav- 
ing funds. 

To do evil that good may come is a 
course that is false and mendacious 
fundamentally, and can not nourish a 
vigorous growth of sound morality and 
make a community law-abiding, refined, 
and scrupulously just. Yet this principle 
has its advocates to-day, despite the les- 
sons of history. é 

To prevent crime there must be no 
easy, compromising treatment of the 


causes of crime but a direct suppression 
of them. Our politicians and statesmen 
constantly 


err or mistake in their 
measures of human reform because they 
fail to attack the causes of vice and crime 
with firmness and impartiality. They 
do better in legislating for animals 
than for men, and that too, in the full 
view of the fact that lenity and compro- 
mise in the treatment of evil must al- 


ways prejudice effort for its suppres- 
sion, and render the final result a fail- 
ure. 

So in the education of the moral na- 
ture, one part should not be neglected 
while another is being brought out by 
stimulating exercise; unbalance will 
surely result, and a one sided expression 
mar the character. Exaggerate such 
one-sidedness and we reach the extreme 
of criminal act. 

onesie aaa 
SAVING THE BOYs. 

WITH so many evidences at hand of 
the mind’s susceptibility to changes for 
the better, who can reasonably cling to 
pessimistic views of human nature? Up 
among the Berkshire hills there is an 
experiment going on. No, it is not an 
experiment, but an institution fully or- 
ganized, the purpose of which was ma- 
tured and what the results would be 
known before a step was taken to carry 
By the gift 
of acharitable man the Burnham In- 
dustrial Farm was established and it is 


out the plan of its founder. 


doing its work well in training to 
usefulness neglected boys who in the 
streets and slums were pursuing lives 
of vice and of whose future every crimi- 
nal possibility might have been pre- 
dicated. 

The plan is simple. The boys are 
kept busy at study, play, or work from 
morning till night. The supervision is 
strict yet kind, and such moral influ- 
ences are brought to bear as would be 
appropriate in any institution. From a 
report this extract is taken : 

‘*The system pursued is to give the 
boys great freedom, and at the same 
time constant supervision day and night. 
They form with their instructors a busy, 
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happy family ; though of course there is 
the usual amount of quarrelling, bad 
words, laziness, carelessness and worse, 
to be expected in a household of twenty- 
five rough boys. Lying and stealing 
often prevail among new comers, but 
they do not continue long. To fight 
against all these evils, and gradually to 
overcome them is the arduous task of 
the superintendent, matron, and 
teacher.” 

Out of thirty-eight who have been 
under the training of the “Farm,” only 
one has proved incorrigible so far, and 
there have been some among them 
whose character in the outside world 
was of the lowest type and pitied or de- 
spised by the orderly. One boy is men- 


tioned in the report who was taken to 
the ‘‘Farm” and on’whose admission the 
superintendent was assured that noth- 
ing could be done with him. In one 
year under the farm discipline he be- 
came obedient, industrious and faithful. 
He now has been returned to his parents 
with perfect confidence in his future be- 
havior, and is doing excellently in the 
trade to which he is bound. 

How full of hope are such results! 
They should not only encourage belief 
in the amenability of every type of per- 


verted character to means for its correc- 
tion and elevation, but promote the 
establishment in all mixed communities 
of institutions similar in purpose to 
Burnham Farm. 








ASE he endorial Bprenu 








{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the prof 'y of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








HEapacHE.—Question.—Can you advis- 
me how to get rid of an almost daily head- 
ache ? VICTIM. 


Answer.—Headache is one of the bug- 
bears of the medical profession, and it 


would be impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer in a few words, if we knew all about 
Victim’s constitution and habits. Most 
cases of headache are simple nervous re- 
flexes of functional disorder that could be 
relieved with a little earnest care of the per- 
sonal hygiene. When any one comes to us 
complaining of headache we examine into 
_ his dress, diet, employment, and habits. 
“Tell him to wear comfortably fitting cloth- 
ing, and low-heeled shoes, stop coffee, tea, 
alcohol, and tobacco, eat nourishing food 
regularly ; take abundant sleep, exercise in 
the open air, some hours every day. If we 
suspect any special organic weakness to lie 
at the bottom of the head trouble attention 
is given toit. Nerve tire is the great cause 
of most pain in the head. 

Do tHe Farina Losz Consciousness ?— 
J. B.—This question has been variously an- 
swered. The statements of those who have 
deliberately jumped from elevated struc- 
tures like the East River Bridge, or Niagara 
Suspension bridge negative it. They were 
perfectly conscious during the descent. But 
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persons who accidentally fall from high 
points, having suddenly lost their footing or 
become dizzy may ‘‘lose themselves” for 
the few moments occupped in the fall, one 
suddenly startled by anything experiences 
a shock that for a time confuses his nerve 
centers and there is consequently a failure 
of distinct intelligent perception. 


Hat Covnresies.—S. M.—We have it 
from good sources that the custom of lifting 
the hat had its origin during the age of chiv- 
ury, when it was customary for knights 
1ever to appear in public except in full 
amor. It became a custom, however for 
a knight, on entering an assembly of friends 
to remove his helmet, signifying ‘‘ I am safe 


in the presence of my friends.” 
Gui Ha EQ 
Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 


est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























The Penal Problem.—tThere is 
much discussion at the present time in the 
State of New York of the subject of con- 
vict labor. As no physical regulation can 
be accomplished on other basis than that of 
the observance of physical law, neither can 
moral reform be effected except by the 
recognition of, and deference to the needs 
of our moral natures. No perversion of 
nature is ever blessed. 

Thus if we take from a person healthful 
exercise, honorable incentive to action, and 
the reasonable hope of happiness, it is idle 
to expect him to develop the Christian 
graces, for the outgrowth of despair is al- 
ways vice, never virtue. A plant will not 
attain the highest possibilities of its species 
without culture, neither will a good life be 
engendered by the endurance of scorn, neg- 
lect, discouragement, and enforced idleness. 
Every one is convinced that the plant pays 
for its nurture in producing superior food, 
but it is just as important to the body politic 
even in the worldly point of view, to foster 
the growth of souls. If it cost time, money, 
forebearance, and endurance of many disa- 
greeable things on the part of the strong, 
yet they should show their gratitude for 
their strength by the care they take of their 


weaker brethren. Miss Bird, an English 
woman, traveling some years ago in Japan, 
has made note of the excellent prison regu- 
lations in Hatsodate. The prisoners in that 
city work at piece work and the cost of 
their keeping is deducted from the proceeds 
of their labor, and the surplus of their earn- 
ings are deposited subject to their order 
when their term of imprisonment expires. 
By this means instead of releasing a penni- 
less, depraving outcast to become a proba- 
ble scourge to society an individual is 
restored to the world possessed of a little 
capital, and endowed with hope which is 
the dividing line between the outcast and 
the citizen. All incorrigible cases will in 
time be recognized as belonging to the pro- 
vince of the physician. Perhaps a better 
plan might be devised, but whatever sys- 
tem is adopted let us hope it may be replete 
with the instinct of a common humanity, 
and based upon a regard for our common 
brotherhood. 
ELEANOR BROOKE. 


Weeds.—God made nothing in vain, 
not even weeds, since they occupy their 
appropriate place in the vegetable kingdom, 
subserving the general good when our ser- 
vants, not our masters. They may “ choke 
the crops,” but as sometimes asserted, do 
not “ impoverish the soil.” Farmers practi- 
cally acknowledge this when they allow the 
land to “‘ rest,” allowing the weeds to grow 
undisturbed, obtaining a part of their nour- 
ishment from the soil, but far more from the 
air, then dying, depositing their nourish- 
ment obtained from both sources in the 
soil, while the soil, during this rest, absorbs 
some of the foulness from the air. Indeed, 
aside from this constant absorption from 
the air of the filth thrown out by decaying 
animal and vegetable matter, etc., etc., by 
the vegetable world, human beings could 
not long survive, being poisoned by their 
own breath, carbonic acid gas being blown 
out at every breath. Land thus rested, in a 
few years, with no other dressing becomes 
enriched in part by the decay of the 
weeds. 

We are told by good authority that all of 
the mere woody fiber is made from this gas 
which we are constantly throwing off by 
breathing, the leaves of the trees, etc., serv- 
ing the double purpose of purifying the air, 
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so that animal life can be continued, and 
furnishing a large per cent. of the nourish- 
ment of the trees. This is indeed one of 
the prominent arrangements in nature by 
which the refuse, the poisons; the general 
filth of the earth is disposed of, reappearing 
in the form of delicious fruits, valuable 
food, objects of ornament and utility. As 
another illustration of this great principle, I 
will simply cite that of the ocean, receiving 
immense amounts of filth, sewerage from 
the cities, putridity from the distillery, the 
slaughter-house, and every conceivable 
source, which without purifying agencies, 
would soon become like a vast cesspool! 
But to avoid such a catastrophe there are 
myriads on myriads of minute creatures 
constantly feeding on such, while oysters, 
clams, and many other such scavengers, 
** swine of the ocean,” are imbedded in the 
sands immovable, receiving what falls to 
the bottom, near the shore, and what is 
brought to them by the tides; in this way 
the ocean is kept reasonably pure, at least, 
with still other means of purification. While 
therefore, it is not desirable to cultivate 


weeds on the land devoted to other crops, 
on account of ‘choking out” such crops, 
they have a general mission, on lands not 
thus occupied, doing an important work in 
the purification of the air. 

On this principle vines with thick leaves, 
having large absorbing powers, with much 


substance to decay, as the squash and 
“creeper ” between the rows of corn, being 
killed and turned under, then decaying, will 
add to the richness of the soil, nourishing 
the corn. To be of an advantage, they 
must not be too near the corn, must in no 
sense ‘ choke” it. DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


PERSONAL. 


Now it is Mrs. Margaret Arnold, who 
lives with herson near Washington Court- 
House, Ohio, who is said to be one hundred 
and twelve years of age. ‘‘She has never 
had a day’s illness in her life and even now 
she has a good appetite and fine digestion.” 
Yet Mrs. Arnold is not the oldest of her family 
by three years, for she has a sister aged one 
hundred and fifteen, and a younger brother 
and sister, the former one hundred and four 
the latter one hundred and nine. We won- 
der if this can be another Western joke 





served up with all the apanage of authen- 
ticity. 

Warp, one of the champion scullers of 
America, is said to keep a bar-room some- 
where on the Hudson river. This seems to 
be the standard vocation to which sporting 
“gentlemen” of eminence attach them- 
selves. It would be better for the morals of 
the sporting world were it totally “‘ dis- 
barred.” 

Mionart Eveens Cuevrevit, the aged 
French chemist, died April 9, at his home in 
Paris. He would have been one hundred 
and three years old had he lived until Aug. 
31 this year. A sketch of this eminent sa- 
vant was published in the October number 
of the PurenotoGroat for 1885, with a por- 
trait recently taken. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.”’ 





A worp of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain; while witty sayings are as easily lost 
as the pearls slipping from a broken string. 

Tue capacity for happiness like every 
other, needs continual exercise for its 
growth, and development. If it is continu 
ally checked and postponed, it will wither 
away. 

A socrABLE man is one who, when he has 
ten minutes to spare goes and bothers some- 
body who hasn’t. 

Wuewn home is ruled according to God’s 
word, angels might be asked to stay a night 
with us, and they would not find themselves 
out of their element. 


Ir you want to ascertain the circumfer- 
ence of a man, ask his neighbors; but if 
you want to get at his exact diameter, 
measure him at his own fireside. 


Memory seizes the passing moment, fixes 
it upon the canvas, and hangs the picture 
on the soul’s inner chambers, for her to look 
upon when she will.— Haven. 


—— 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense} now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Giuckx, the composer, having one day 
mislaid his temper, shouted to his servant, 
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‘¢ This is really unbearable! 
or am I?” 

“Oh,” said the man, humbly, “surely 
your excellency would not keep a servant 
who is mad!” 


Are you mad, 


‘‘ BROMLEY, were you at the church fair 
last night?” ‘‘ Yes, Darringer.” ‘* What 
did you buy?” ‘‘ Nothing.” ‘‘ What was 
sold?” ‘‘ Nearly everybody.” 

A youne man proposed for the hand of a 
beautiful girl. As she hesitated, he said, 
“I wait your answer with bated breath.” 
The girl, who is a good deal of a humorist, 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. M., you will have to bait 
your breath with something besides high 
wines to catch your humble servant.” 














a 


DS 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





-- 


Tue Pericosmic Turory of Physical Exist- 
ence and Its Sequel, preliminary to Cos- 


mology and Philosophy proper. By Geo. 

Stearns. 12mo, pp. 338. Published by 

the Author, Hudson, Mass. 

This volume is the result of much think- 
ing on the part of its author. From title 
page to Finis it is occupied with the discus- 
sion of topics of high importance psycho- 
logically, and the discussion is conducted in 
terms of more than common profundity. 
Mr. Stearns has not written for the masses, 
because the masses do not care for such 
books; would not to use a strong phrase, 
‘ pick them up in the street "—but wanting 
to be amused seek diversion in reading, not 
instruction. 

The aim of the author of the ‘ Pericos- 
mic theory” seems to be to set up a new 
system governing the motions of the planets 
and. to refute the old or generally received 
ideas of cosmical organization. He pos- 
tulates three points—‘‘1. The dual struc- 


ture of the physical frame of nature (is) 
the Ether a fast receptacle of matter. 

“2. That the ethereal vehicle of matter is 
an atom—an indivisible unit of concentric 
force. 

‘*3. That the medium of light is also the 
physical agent of gravity as it can be only 
with the axiol rotation of its volume by 
which means matter is indued with vehicu- 
lar motion the diamertic difference of this 
and of orbital motion being the genetic 
cause of planetary revolution.” 

These three constituents of the Pericos- 
mic theory he argues are together es- 
sential to the order of physical existence 
and cosmic evolution. 

Whoever can follow him in the course of 
his technical demonstrations will be impress- 
ed by the breadth of his conceptions, and 
the skill of his reasoning. In the applica- 
tion of his views to psychology he treads on 
favorite ground, but we must confess that 
his inferences are welcome while the pro- 
dure of their deduction is obscure to us. 


Srupigs iN THE OvTLyING FieLtps oF 
Psyonto Sorznce. By-Hudson Tuttle, 
252 pages. Price $1.25. New York: M. 
L. Holbrook & Co. 

Mr. Tuttle is no obscure peddler of old 
notions ina dress more or less fantastic, 
but a careful, earnest thinker. He enter- 
tains certain convictions with regard to a 
spiritual existence, and reasons of them 
with little of the dogmatism of a bigot 
rather with the liberality of wide observers. 
In his book he aims to build upon a scien- 
tific and rational basis the doctrine of Im- 
mortality. He recognizes the fact that we 
live in an age of growing scepticism ; that 
evidence which was once generally accepted 
is no longer so, and that in the mind of a 
growing class of intelligent persons, faith in 
a future state of existence has a very slender 
hold. In his opinion it is the right and 
duty of this generation to place this doc- 
trine on an enduring basis. The author be- 
lieves that there is a large class of facts 
which have a direct bearing on the subject, 
and he brings these into his discussion in a 
very interesting and cogent manner. What 
ever may be thought of his views and meth- 
ods, they are certainly full of interest, and 
the final chapter containing the author’s de- 
clarations of personal experience is graphic, 
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and if true would settle the whole question 
in favor of a future life. 


Tae InrernationaL MepioaL ANNUAL AND 
Praotitioner’s Inpex. 12mo, pp. 544. 
New York. E. B. Treat & Co. 

This well printed and compact volume 
covers a broad field of recent medical expe- 
rience, and is an excellent reference book 
for the practitioner. The list of contribut- 
ors contains many names of eminence, estab- 
lishing the authority of the text. The fea- 
ture that marks the book as of special 
significance is that the treatment suggested 
for the long list of diseases placed in alpha- 
betical order is for the most part new or out 
of the conventional order, and much pains 
are taken in the discussion of ‘‘ new reme- 
dies,” those especially that have sprung into 
sudden favor—like acetanilide, antipyrin, 
calcium sulphide, nerium odorum, eserine, 
securing particular attention. We note 
several drugs regarded of high value in the 
**Directory of New Remedies” that our 
eclectic Homeopathic contemporaries would 
call old, but we presume that Dr. Wilde who 
prepared this part of the work deems himself 
warranted to call them new to general prac- 
tice. There is an exeellent article on Mas- 
sage that supplies not a little information as 
to its technical treatment. Asfor the sec- 
tion on Electricity it is a treatise in itself. 
The more important ailments are given the 
space their merits deserve, and in most of 
the cases an epitome of an older treatment is 
appended to that favored by more advanced 
physicians. The experienced reader must 
note the tendency to simplicity of prescrip- 
tion and the consequent disuse of shot-gun 
dosage. This intimates an actual advance 
in medica! procedures and is assuming to 
all who aim at a system of medication that 
shall deserve the title of scientific. 


American Resorts ; With Notes upon their 
Climate. By Bushrod W. James, A. M., 
M. D., Member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ; 
The American Health Association, etc. 
With a translation from the German by 
Mr. 8. Kauffmann of those chapters of 
‘* Die Klimate Der Erde,” written by Dr. 
A. Woeikof, of St. Petersburg, Russia, 
That Relate to North and South America 
and the Islands and Oceans Contiguous 


Thereto. S8vo, pp. 285. Price $2. Phila- 

delphia and London: F. A. Davis. 

The title of this book declares its purpose 
in the following: Intended for invalids and 
those who desire to preserve good health in 
a suitable climate. The author endeavors 
to cover the field, and make the work a 
useful guide to those who ‘‘seek a country” 
whose atmosphere is genial and conducive 
to their physical being. The headings of 
the twelve chapters will give the reader a 
good idea of its scope, viz : 

1. ‘* Medical Climatology ,”—definitions of 
climate, modifying influences, atmospheric 
changes, forests, climate of the Western 
Continent, etc. 2. ‘‘ Benefits and Dangers 
of Health Resorts,”—dependent upon indi- 
vidual peculiarities, importance of residence 
in a suitable climate, individualization of 
climatic prescriptions, mental impressions, 
congenial company, advantages of Ameri- 
can health resorts, etc. 3. ‘‘ Sea-side Re- 
sorts,”—they afford a variety for either win- 
ter or summer residence, etc. 4. ‘‘ Fresh- 
water Resorts,”—lake regions of New York 
New Jersey, Thousand Islands, lakes of 
Florida, etc. 5. ‘‘Mountain Resorts.” 6. 
‘Trips upon Lake and River.” 7. ‘‘ Min- 
eral Springs, and Summer Resorts.” 9. 
‘*Winter Resorts.” 10. ‘‘ Therapeutics.” 
11. ‘‘Mexico and South America.” 12. 
‘Translation from Die Klimate der Erder.” 

Deriving his information from the best 
authorities extant, he speaks of the advant- 
ages to be found by the health seeker 
abroad, but after fair consideration he is of 
the opinion’ that it is not necessary for 
Americans to seek relief at the resorts of 
the humid Riviera, such as Nice, Mentone, 
San Komo, Santa Monica, Cannes, and 
similar places; or at the more questionable 
health resorts, Such as Rome, Naples, 
Algiers, or Palermo, which afford the ex- 
citements and unsanitary accompaniments 
of city life; when in their own‘land they 
may enjoy equally good or even superior 
climates at the health resorts of Florida, 
Southern California, and other places of 
kindred clime. ‘‘ Truly, the climate of the 
health stations located amid the Alpine 
Heights or fastnesses of the Pyrenees offers 
many attractions. But that of the resorts 
in the Colorado Rocky Mountains compares 
very favorably in every respect. Many of 
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the European spas are but prototypes of 
more or less noted mineral springs in this 
country, numbered here by the hundreds.” 

Certainly the broad stretches of our Con- 
tinent afford an infinite variety of scene and 
climatic resources, and a favorable locality 
may be reached by the invalid at home, 
throwing out of account any necessity of 
exposure to such risks as an ocean voyage 
necessarily requires. 

The work meets a want hitherto known 
to the physician and meets us, we think, 
admirably. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE UniTED SraTEs 
and the Declaration of Independence in 
German, French, and English. Translated 
by A. H. Laidlaw, Jr. 


An opportune publication at this day of 
celebrations in honor of the founder of our 
national polity. Our German citizens are 
many and but few are conversant with the 
principles that eater into the substance of 
our peculiar institutions. One reason for 
this ignorance is the lack of a cheap and 
easy means of instructing them in these 
principles. Now that lack is supplied. Our 
Frenck fellow-citizens are much less num- 
erous, but to them such a work as this of 
Mr. Laidlaw is just as needful. That it has 
already received the commendation of many 
thinkers can not be wondered at, as the 
translations are well done and the notes and 
appendix are of historical and political 
value. Published by Laidlaw Bros. & Co., 
New York. 


Atma; or Otonkah’s Daughter. By Gay 
Waters. 

This is an Indian story, related to the 
far West, published in the Dennison Series ; 
cloth, $1. Series in paper for the year, one 
volume issued monthly, $3. 

Broxen Lives. By Cyrus McNutt. 

This is number two in the Dennison 
Series for 1889. T.S. Dennison, Publisher, 
Chicago. 

Foun anD Facr. By F. H. Chambers. 

A series of short sketches in which topics 
of all sorts are discussed in a crisp, humor- 
ous style; 160 pages. J. 8. Ogilvie, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

Tse Limitations oF ToLeRaTion is the title 
of a pamphlet containing a report of a 
discussion on religious belief, that took 
place at a meeting of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, New York. Published by the 
Truth Seeker Company. 


On THE Evotution or SavaGeEs By DeGrapDa- 
TIon. By Rev. F. A. Allen, M. A. A 
paper read before the Victoria Institute, 
of Great Britain, contains a large array of 
data bearing upon thetopic. The Editor 


of the P. J. thanks the Hon. Sec'y of the 
Victoria Institute for his courtesy. 


‘*Tuat Duronman,” or The German Bar- 
ber’s Humorous Sketches. By Julian 
E. Ralph. Considerable fun in this little 
book for 10 cts. J.S. Ogilvie Publishers, 
New York. 

Ivan THE Serr. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
Author of ‘‘ The Gunmaker of Moscow.” 
One of the most popular stories of this 
author, republished in the Fireside series, 
by J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 

Pronger Pirn. The Gist of lectures on 
Rationalsim. By Robert C. Adams. Cer- 
tainly bold, free treatment of the Chris- 
tian faith and Christian history. Truth 
Seeker Company, New York. 

Trutas Tuat I Have Treasured, or Stories 
of Health on a Psychic Basis. By Susan 
Wood Burnham. Rather transcendental 
teaching, and may be very agreeable to 
certain types of organization. Purdy 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 

YELLow Fever. Absolute protection secur- 
ed by scientific quarantine. Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson makes a strong argument in behalf 
of a rigid system of quarantine scientifi- 
cally organized, the resources of hygiene 
and antisepsis being employed to destroy 
the disease germs in the locality where 
the fever is found. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NaTIONAL EpvoaTION- 
AL ASSOCIATION; at the meeting in Wash- 
ington last year. Circular No. 6 contains 
papers and addresses on Moral Training 
in Public Schools, County Institutes, Se- 
lection and Qualification of Teachers, 
Normal School Training, School Pro- 
grammes, and Alaska, etc., showing that 
topics in current interest in public educa- 
tion came in for a large share of consider- 
tion. 


Tar Satoon Must Go. By J. Ellen Foster, 
is an argument against license and of 
course in favor of prohibition. The moral 
and physical influnces of the liquor saloon 
are illustrated. Price 10 cents, J. N. 
Stearns, agent, New York. 
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Econonprosks OF THE SzpruM NaRIuM AND 
Tuer Removar. By Carl Seiler, M. D. 
Many sufferers from nasal catarrh owe 
their trouble in this respect to growths in 
the nasal passages that may be removed 
by a slight operation. Seiler speaks in 
this paper of peculiar growths which are 
frequently overlooked by the physicians. 
The paper is a bright one and descriptive 
of the treatment and the instruments that 
the writer has found remedial. 


Cassius Marcettus Cray. A visit to his 
home in Kentucky, his peculiar habits, 
and remarkable career. By Hon. A. W. 
Campbell. The Editor thanks the aged 
statesman for this interesting souvenir. 


Sorentiric Temperance. Instruction in 
School and Colleges. From December, 
1887, to December, 1888. 


From Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the superinten 
dent of this department of the great work of 
the W. C. T. U., this interesting report 
comes, and it tells the pleasant story that 
there are now upward of 12,000,000 school 
children in our country who receive in some 
form instruction with regard to the ethics 
and science of temperance. This is a great 
achievement, and due mainly to the per- 
severance of the earnest women who have 
undertaken to do work for social improve- 
ment systematically. 


Siens oF THE TrMEs. 


This is the title of a pamphlet recently 

ublished by the Religio-Philosophical Pub- 
ishing House, of Chicago. It isan address 
delivered last year by Prof. Elliott Coues 
before the Western Society for Psychical 
Research. In it are some striking announce- 
ments ‘‘ from the standpoint of a scientist” 
regarding religion, spiritualism, theosophy, 
hypnotism, and occultism. ‘‘ Magnetism” 
he claims to be the key to psychic 
science, and deems the views of the physiol- 
ogists in attempting to explain hypnotic 
phenomena as of little value. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Annals of Surgery, May number, a very full num- 
ber. An interesting case is reported of an air 
tumor of the neck from pneumothorax. Illus- 
trated. Forty abstracts- of recent surgery 
are arrayed in the department of Surgical 
Progress. The whole number intimates im- 
provement. J. H. Chambers & Co., St. Louis. 


Treasury for Pastor and People. As full as usual 
of suggestions and help to the practical Chris- 
tian, whether in the pulpit or in the common 


channel of every day life. 
York. 


E. B. Treat, New 


Le Devoir. French review of social questions, 
and leading organ of co-operative industry. 
Madam Godin, Guise (Aisne). 


Builder and Woodworker. Monthly. For the de- 
signer, constructor, and artisan. New York. 


Harper’s Weekly. Late numbers, enlarged reflec- 
tions of scenes and incidents of the Centennial 
Festiva). Finely illustrated. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


Western Rural and American Stockman. Weekly. 
Chicago. 


The Hahnemannian. 
eopathic Medicine. 


Monthly repertoire of Hom- 
Philadelphia, etc. 


Ohio Journal of Dental Science. Monthly. Ran- 
som & Randolph, Toledo, Ohio. 


New York Tribune. Daily and weekly editions. 


Youth's Companion. Weekly. Enterprising and 
widely circulated favorite. Boston. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. The 
May number has a good selection of the most 
recent publications by foreign writers of emi- 
nence, on topics of current interest. New 
York. 


The Century for May does not devote much space 
to Centennial glorification, but gives us a good 
list of attractive subjects, with admirable illus- 
trations here and there. Orcagna is the old 
master discussed this time ; ‘‘ Samoa,” occupies 
ascore of pages; Round About Jerusalem; A 
Ride Through the Trans-Baikol; Recollections 
of Jean Francois Millet; The Monasteries of 
Ireland are notable. New York. 


North American Practitioner. Monthly journal 
of the Post Graduate School. Has an independ- 
ent flavor we like. Charles Truax & Co., 
Chicago. 


The Popular Scienee Monthly, June, has new chap- 
ters in the Warfare of Science by Dr. A. D. 
White ; also Glaciers on the Pacific Coast; Ag- 
nosticism, by Prof. Huxley ; Fabulous Astron- 
omy; “Cowardly Agnosticism ;* a sketch of 
Wm. G. Sumner, and considerable comment on 
“ Christian Science.” D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 


In Harper's Magazine for June we find a second 
paper on Social Life in Russia, Our Artists in 
Europe (well illustrated), Saturn's ‘“ Rings,” 
Montreal, The Negro on the Stage, in which the 
middle-aged reader will recognize some of the 
older knights of the cork and buskin, Problems 
of Psychic Research, etc. New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 











Pears’ Soap 


The late HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, soap 
must be considered as a means of GRACE, and a 
clergyman who recommends MORAL things should 
be willing to recommend soap. I am told that my 
commendation of PEARS’ Soap has opend for it a 
large sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 


to stand by every word in favor of it I ever uttered. 
A man must be fastidious indeed who is not satisfied 
with it.” 

PEARS ' is the purest, cleanest, most ele- 
gant, and. economical, and is therefore the 
best and most attractive of all soaps for gen- 
eral TOILET. PURPOSES. It is used 
and recommended by thousands of intelligent 
mothers throughout’ the civilized world, be- 
cause while serving as a detergent and clean- 
ser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing 
and discomforts to which zz/azt¢s are so liable. 
It has been established in London too years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 





has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now sold in every city in the world. It can 
be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, as 
there are worthless imitations. 


*Also Pears’ SHAVING STICK. 











DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
PERFECT |. CROWNING SYSTEM 


Dr Sheffield's Tooth Crowns 


Artificial Teeth Without Plates. 
EXTRACTION AVOIDED. 
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CENERAL DENTISTRY 


Fig. & 


* FIG. 1 REPRESENTS A SINGLE CROWN AND ROOT IN LONGITUDINAL SECTION, SHOW. 
ING THE RELATION OF THE OROWN “O ROOT. THE ACCURATE FITTING BAND INCASING 
THE ROOT PREVENTS DECAY OR FRACTURE. FIG. 2 REPRESENTS THE TWO FRONT 
ROOTS AND ONE SIDE TOOTH PREPARED FOR THE CROWNS AND BRIDGE, WHICH 18 
SHOWN IN FIG.& FIG. 4 REPRESENTS THE JAW WITH THE TEETH STRONGLY AND 
PERMANENTLY CEMENTED IN POSITION. 
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Ne Pain, Beautitul, Firm, Comfertable, Durable. 


By this system roots of teeth can be restored to perfect usefulness, restoring the 
power of mastication as with the natural teeth. 

If but three firm roots or teeth stillremain in either jaw in proper position, an entire 
set of teeth can be attached to them, being in every manner a perfect imitation of the nat- 
ural teeth. Send for illustrated pamphiet giving references. 

If your dentist has learned to do this work, have him perforni the operation for you ; 
but be sure he has been properly instructed, and ask to see his license issued by the Inter- 
national Tooth Crown ©o. authorizing him to make Tooth Crowns and Bridge Work, as, 
if a dentist —p-rform these operations without such authority, the patient as well as the 
dentist is liable for damages. All operations in dentistry, plates, filling. the treatment of 7 
the teeth, etc., carefully and promptly done. 

List of Letters Patent of the'Wnited States belonging-to the International Bs ce Crown Co. 7 
No. DATED. DATED. No. DATED. DATED 
Nov. 4,° ‘7, May 2, 277,943, May 22, 1883 330,48, Nov. 1% 
940, March 15, 1881 277,908, ** eS 4 277,083," ** Pe aS 35x, 16, 1836 - 
Aug. 16. 277,989, * 22110, July 31, 352,’ os oe a 
, Feb. 10, | 277,040, vad 318,581, May | 354,356, Dec. if, 1886 
. . oe 2 277941, ™ ierea “e } S66357, ™“* “ = 
eee ee 4 318,580, 857,044, Feb. 1, 1887 
These inventions have been patented in England, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and” 
Austria. 
LUCIUS T. SHEFFIELD, D. M.D., 96 W. 324 St, N.Y. W. W. SHEFFIELD, D. D. S., New London, Ct. 
INVENTORS. PROJECTORS. 
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